


The articles in this number of Dun’s Review 
have been selected to present to business and 
finance information regarding significant situa- 
tions which appear to: have a direct bearing 
upon current economic developments . . . 
Steel Industry, Woolen and Worsted Industry, 
State and Municipal Facilities Requirements, 


and Backlogs. 





The particular Indices listed are ONES shou- 
ng important moving rates and directions of 
trends from positions of strength or weakness 


i our national econamy. 
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The random sample of Business Expecta- 
tions tabulated constitute a combination of 
the caleulations of Managements in individual 
enterprises and their attitude, at the time 
interviewed, regarding the trend of their own 
business during the future period stated—the 
attitude expressed may change either way over 
night. These figures should not be interpreted 


as a forecast of business conditions. 
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Firm X seemed to prosper from its very begin- 
ning. There was an immediate and continuing 
demand for its products. Its factory was well- 
directed, well-equipped, efficiently operated. 


Then sales took a jump. Orders came pouring 
in, and the increased volume of business neces- 
sitated expansion. More modern machinery 
was added to the plant... new modern methods 
of production were introduced. 


Today Firm X is out of business. True, sales 
were soaring to an all-time high, but operating 
costs outstripped them . . . dragged the firm 
below the “break-even point” before manage- 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
ox woocen BUSINESS. MACHINES 


ment had any indication they were going under. 
Inadequate office machines had produced in- 
adequate records and statistics—had furnished 
too little information too late. 

When you replace obsolete figuring and ac- 
counting equipment with modern Burroughs 
machines and methods, you get today’s facts 
today. Why not talk it over with your local 
Burroughs man? He’ll show you how fast, flex- 
ible and efficient Burroughs machines can pro- 
duce the information and data you need—on 
time. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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PROVED on more than a million Chrysler, DeSoto and 
Dodge passenger cars and trucks over a period of 11 years. 


PROVED on thousands of in- 
dustrial jobs—scores of ap- 
plications under rugged field 
conditions. 


Chrysler’s famous Fluid 
Coupling opens a whole new 
field for the improved opera- 
tion of power equipment! 
A way to reduce excessive 
clutch wear! A way to 
protect equipment from 
damaging shock overloads! 
A way to get gradual oil- 
smooth acceleration. A way 


to assure better perform- 
ance, longer wear and lower 
upkeep. A way to secure 
many other advantages 
peculiar to your equipment. 
—at negligible small cost! 


Tell us your needs. See your 
Chrysler Industrial Engine 
dealer or write us. Parts and 
service quickly available 
everywhere. Industrial Engine 
Division, Chrysler Corporation, 
Detroit 31, Michigan. 
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de This airliner is flying smoothly and 
on time because it’s flying on plan...the 
same thorough plan that precedes every 
modern airline trip...that was behind 
that “routine” landing you made today 
or yesterday...that daily brings in 
thousands of flights safely on the beam, 
on time. 


>< The trip pilot and co-pilot execute 
the flight plan, which tells the altitude 
to be flown and estimated elapsed time 
between terminals. But the overall plan- 
ning behind today’s flying is the respon- 
sibility of the entire airline organization 
..-of meteorologists, flight dispatchers, 
maintenance men, airport control tower 
staffs and many other experts. Pre-flight 
weather forecasts and analyses, engine, 
instrument and fuel checks, meals, pas- 
senger comfort ...all come into modern 
airline flight planning. 
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Behind every flight ...a plan! 


>< Sperry—like the airlines—is always 
planning for the betterment of air travel. 
From Sperry’s long-range planning has 
come varied equipment for improving 
flight conditions. 


>< Specific examples are... the A-12 
Gyropilot* which provides precise flight 
control and makes flying smoother and 
more comfortable for airline passengers 
...the Automatic Approach Control, 
which in Sperry’s original planning 
anticipated airlines’ weather, smoke and 








fog problems and which now operates 
through the Gyropilot to bring sky 
giants safely down to the runway...the 
Engine Analyzer which detects engine 
irregularities before they can become 
serious. 


>< Sperry is constantly planning equip- 
ment and flight instruments that look 
ahead to tomorrow’s aviation needs 
while helping to solve today’s aviation 
problems. 

* Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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That an understanding of what is 
happening to business may remove 
uncertainties and assist in moderat- 
ing fluctuations in activity, this June 
Dun’s REVIEW presents authorita- 
tive information on several signif- 
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JUNE 1949 slates 

| cant aspects of the situation. Others 

l will be treated in future numbers. 

What Business Men Expect in the Last Half of 1949 - - - I 
The report of an impartial survey covering anticipated sales volume, 

profits, prices, wages, and inventory levels for the remaining half year 

Steel - v P ; , P : ; : : - « i 


Rosert A. LANDRY 
Economist, Dun & BrapstREET, INc. 
An analysis of one of the leading basic industries now going through 
its first quarter in attaining a normal post-war level of operations 


Wool and Worsted - -~ - F ee a 
Witiiam A. BENNETT 
Manager, Market Planning Service 
A Division of National Credit Office, Inc. 
A most important division of a key industry gradually emerges from 


a peak demand period to one in which supply catches up with demand 


The Significance of Facilities Requirements: State and Municipal- 17 
Dr. Freperick L. Biro 
Director of Municipal Research 
Dun & BrapstrEET, INc. 
How business is affected by changes in local government costs; the 
extent to which some public factlities can become self-supporting 


Guide-posts for Financial Management under Current Conditions- 19 
Roy A. FouLKE 
Vice-President, DuN & BrapstrREET, INc. 


The importance of business records both in finding and measuring 
maladjustments; business ratios deserving the most careful attention 


Problems of Small Business under Current Conditions - - - 22 
RoBert TEEL 
Service Control Department 
Dun & BrapstTREET, INC. 
Ways during a period of adjustment in which the small business man 





can take advantage of the flexibility that such a business provides | 


The Significance of Backlogs - - - + «© 5© © = & 
RicHarp SANzo 
Specialized Report Department 
Dun & BrapstreET, INc. 
The extent of usefulness of backlog figures as business barometers; 
how the volume of unfilled orders affects all business operations 


The Trend of Business —- P ‘ ; a ee ee ee 


Including data to bring “Compass Points of Business” (the supple- 
ment to the May Dun’s Review) up to date (page 27); the Regional 
Trade Barometers (page 30); and the Failure Record (page 31) 


Dun’s Review (including Dun’s International Review and The World’s Markets). June 1949 
Published monthly. 290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. Subscription information on page 72. Copy- 
right 1949 by Dun & BrapstreET, Inc. Copyrighted under International Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Frontispiece by Frank H. Bauer from 
Cushing. Cover photograph from Devaney. 
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Kee Jox; 


PATENTED 


KOPY ALIGNER 


Carbon Paper Dispensing 
and Collating Device 


1st The Carbon is in position for instan- 
taneous use as soon as the box is 
opened. 

2nd Itis unnecessary at any time for the 
hands to touch the coated surface of 
the carbon. 

3rd Automatically the sheets of car- 
bon are changed in use from top to 
bottom. 

4th By means of elevating the carbon 
automatically when the box is open- 
ed the carbon is in position for im- 
mediate use in the Aligner tray. 

5th By being able to collate the copy 
and carbon sheets in the Aligner 
tray the operator is ready for typ- 
ing easily and without effort. 

6th Quick removal of carbon from writ- 
ten copies and instant orderly return 
to carbon holder stops all waste of 
good Carbon sheets. . 

7th Desks become clean and orderly 
without the scattered sheets of 
Carbon. 

8th Economy results through the full 
use of each sheet of carbon because 
automatically each sheet of the Car- 
bon is fully worn by rotation. 

9th All previous irritating factors in 
collating are now removed; we have 
made it easy and pleasant—an at- 
tainable factor in promoting a high- 
er Office Efficiency. 








WHAT WE DO 


Make a heretofore difficult job an easy one, since 

making any work easy eliminates fatigue. 

We promote Automatic saving and EFFICIENCY 

and, in doing so, respect for office routine. 

This respect in turn will create satisfaction, and 

as satisfaction and interest go hand in hand each 

improves in comparison to the other—thus a higher 

standard of OFFICE WORK. 

Cleanness to the nth degree. Hands, Desks, Corre- 
d cl All free from Carbon Black. 

Write without obligation for generous Free Sample« 

eorcall, Phone any of our 35 Branches in U. S. A. 











KEE LOX MFG. CO. 
Rochester 1, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Your Name 


SEES -carwa 0s 6 os a0 aise 
Many Foreign Countries open for Exclusive Agency 
Mail Coupon at once. 





Number three uf a series 


BANK-MONEY 
beiug Klan 
te your Killa 


Electrification—the march of kilo- 
watts across the land—is an index of 
a nation’s progress—but before the 
current flows, money must flow and 
flexible bank credit plays an 
indispensable part. 








The Chase has been a leader in 
supplying Bank-Money for the march 
of kilowatts. To provide this 
important service, the Chase for 
nearly two decades has maintained a 
special department dealing 
exclusively with the nation’s electric 
and gas companies. 








CHASE UTILITY LOAN PERCENTAGE INDEX 





1948 ———- 


“ 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


AVERAGE 1939 =100 S\ 


Chase credit is constantly bringing to more and more 
homes and industries throughout the nation—current 

















that flows at the turn of the switch. 0, LEA 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK =—=—s exe finances 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK the every-day things 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation you aMe 
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Chis 
Fork Truck 
DOES 


MORE WORK 


FOR LESS “PAY” 
because it has 


Nee mmetl 


eee 


Available only in CLARK’S gasoline- 
powered Utilitruc, DYNATORK DRIVE 
eliminates the clutch and conventional 
transmission. Nothing comparable in the 
fork-lift-truck field. Benefits so numerous 
that the important question is: CAN 
YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT? 
To help get the answer—to enjoy 

unsurpassed counsel on any 


materials-handling matters—CONSULT CLARK. 
Please direct inquiries on your business 
letterhead to address listed below. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK 46, MICHIGAN 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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UNITED NATIONS’ headquarters, now under construction in 
New York City, will become the skyline of the new world envisioned 


in the preamble to the charter of the United Nations. 


“WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
determined ... 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 


to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and small, and 


to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, and 





to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 


and for these ends... 


to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another 
as good neighbors, and 


to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, 





and 






ECONOMIC \ 
A AND SOCIAL 


5 to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of 
% COUNCIL ; 


methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in the common 
interest, and 






to employ international machinery for the promotion of the eco- 


COMMISSIONS) 


nomic and social advancement of all peoples, 














have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims.” 





All of the vertical transportation in United 
Nations’ headquarters will be installed by Otis. 
It will include 29 electronically controlled pas- (4° 
senger elevators; 14 Escalators; 2 high-speed \@ 
service elevators and 2 heavy-duty freight 
elevators. In all, a total of 47 installations! 


B » ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


i> 
la 
Clile 


Sales and Service Offices in 457 Cities of 53 Nations 
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youve closed the Book 


on indo Buying , 
then 


... here is better office equipment that will pass your most rigid tests with 

















flying colors. Because it is all steel, it will last a lifetime and thanks 
to its automatically controlled baked finish it will always have a 
factory-fresh appearance. 

Check all the features and you'll buy CRESTLINE . . . and to quickly 


receive all the facts, just... 























MAIL ONE O 8 @eeerH COUPONS TtTOOa?t 


SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
25 Middlesex Avenue, Avenel, New Jersey 


Please send me without obligation your folder entitled 
“designed efficiency.” 


Name 





Firm 





Street 








City Zone State 


SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
25 Middlesex Avenue, Avenel, New Jersey 


Please send me without obligation your folder entitled 
“CRESTLINE in Litetone.” 


Name 





Firm 





Street. 





City. Zone. State 





SECURITY STEE! EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, AVENEL, N? J. 
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_ BUSINESS MEN’S. EXPECTATIONS . 
‘GROUPED BY SIZE OF PERCENTAGE CH NGE 


FROM iy DECEMBER 1948 TO JULY-DECEMBER 19 
_ PERCENTAGE ANTICIPATING A CHANGE OF 
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Dollar Volume of Sales 


41.2% 
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All bars are of equal length 








Number of Employees 





82.1% 


and represent 100 per cent 





Expenditures for 
New Plant & Equipment 


oI 
MID-POINT 


of the estimates received. 
The bars are alined on the 





83.1% 


mid-points of the “—7% to 
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Average Hourly Wage Rates 


4+7%” range. The mid- 
points of the entire bars (in- 





93.7% 


dicated by arrows) reflect the 
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Tue Results OF 


J TATISTICAL data and in- 
formation based on current levels of 
business activity are valuable in asstst- 
ing business management to formulate 
policies in a period marked by eco- 
nomic adjustments. Just as important, 
but more difficult to measure are the 
attitudes of business men. 

It has been said that a contributing 
factor in sustaining a high level of 
prosperity and in determining the 
future trend of business is the psycho- 
logical element reflected by the hopes, 
the fears, the sentiments, the “sixth 
sense” of business management. To 
provide information in this area DuN 
& BRADSTREET reporters interviewed ex- 
ecutives in 1,776 businesses. 

These executives were asked to com- 
pare sales, profits, prices, and other 
measures of levels expected in their 
businesses in the second half of 1949 
with the generally all-time high levels 
of the last half of 1948. 
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BUSINESS MEN 


position and approximate 
value of the median estimates. 


BA ets 


A Dun & BrabsTREET 


Most of the executives interviewed in 
the survey anticipated a decline in the 
volume of sales in their businesses from 
the unprecedented peaks generally at- 
tained in the final half of 1948. 

The average (median) expectation 
reported was that the dollar volume of 
sales in the last half of 1949 would be 
3-3 per cent below that of the last 
half of 1948. This figure summarizes 
percentages that varied widely; some 
indication of the variation by broad 
groupings as to line of business is given 
in the table on the next page. 

The width of the spread in the esti- 
mates for selected items is shown in the 
chart at the top of this page. Although 
41.2 per cent expect a moderate change 
or no change (between a decrease of 
+ per cent and an increase of 7 per 
cent), there were 4.7 per cent who ex- 
pect an increase in 1949 last half sales 
of over 22 per cent and 8.5 per cent who 
expect a decrease of over 22 per cent. 
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SURVEY 


The median averages for the other 
items similarly summarize answers that 
varied widely. 
The results of this survey of the ex- 
pectations of business men have been 
g, but it should be kept 
in mind that the results of the sampling 
technique for business expectations as 
to the future have not been tested for 
an adequate period to determine thor- 


very interesting 


oughly the accuracy of the opinions ex- 
pressed. A broader survey of this type 
which was made in the Spring of 1948 
portrayed, within a wider range, the 
conditions of business for the balance 
of last year. The sampling this year 
is on a periodic schedule. It hardly 
needs to be pointed out that expecta- 
tions are understood to be opinions 
only at the time of the interview, and 
are subject to change for reasons which 
may develop subsequently and which 
may not be apparent at the time. 
Many business men expected a dip 
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in prices paid for materials that would 
bring the level during the next six 
months more than 5 per cent below 
that of a year ago. Also a slightly 
larger decline in the dollar value of 
inventories was anticipated, partly as 
a result of lower prices and partly as a 
result of the cautious procedure of 
curtailing inventories that is generally 
adopted when prices begin to taper 
from peak levels. 

* Employment High 

Employment during the coming half 
would be less than 1 per cent below 
the corresponding 1948 levels among 
all businesses despite an anticipated 
drop among durable goods manufac- 
turers that would bring their employ- 
ment 2-4 per cent below a year ago. 
Wholesalers and retailers expected no 
appreciable changes in their employ- 
ment figures. 

The average decline in selling prices 
among all businesses was 4 per cent 
although wholesalers and retailers 
anticipated a drop slightly more than 5 
per cent below the second half of 1948. 
Despite these drops a high level of buy- 
ing was expected to sustain the over-all 
dollar volume of sales at a level slightly 
more than 3 per cent below a year ago. 

Net profits after taxes among all 
businesses was estimated at 3.6 per cent 
under a year ago. Retailers reported 
the drop would be 4.2 per cent and 
producers of durable goods expected a 
5.1 per cent decline. 

These estimates of business in the 
coming months reflect the confidence 
that management has placed in the 
future. No sharp declines were antici- 
pated generally in any of the im- 
portant business indicators, and the 
comparisons are in terms of levels that 
were obtained during a period when 
business was at the highest peaks this 
country has ever known—the last six 
rnonths of 1948. 

Perhaps the one most important 
single measure of this confidence lies 
in the policy management has accepted 
toward expenditures for new plant and 
equipment. Because of lower prices 
alone it would be reasonable to expect 
some decline here. However, whole- 
salers reported that, on the average, 
they expect to spend just as much on 
plant and equipment in the next six 
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BUSINESS MEN’S EXPECTATIONS 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM 


Juty-Decemser 1948 To JuLy-DECEMBER 1949 


-———MAnuFACTURERsS——— WHOLESALERS RETAILERS ALL BUSINESS 


Durable Nondurable 
Dollar Volume of Sales. .... —5.6% —1.5% 
Net Profits After Federal Taxes —5.1 —2.5 
New Plant, Equipment Expen- 

SNE ore ota tinencieniteresae —1.0 —o.1 
Prices Paid for Materials... . —5.1 —5.8 
Selling Prices of Your Products —3.0 —3.2 
Average Hourly Wage Rates. +0.2 +0.3 
Total Number of Employees. —2.4 —0.4 
Dollar Value of Inventories... —7.5 —4.8 


Total 
—35% 35% —29% 33% 
—3.8 —3.0 —4.2 —3.6 
—o.5 0.0 +o.1 —0.3 
—5.4 —6.1 —6.0 —5.6 
—3-1 —=3-7 S58 —4.0 
+0.2 +0.1 +0.2 +0.2 
—1.3 —0.2 —0O.f —o.8 
—6.1 —6.3 —7.3 —6.2 


The percentages are averages (medians) that summarize the estimates of business men; see text also. 





months as they did a year ago. Re- 
tailers are planning to spend o.1 per 
cent more. It was only in manufac- 
turing that a decline was reported and 
that decline was 0.5 per cent below the 
unusually high levels of a year ago. 

Among individual manufacturing 
lines considerable variations existed, 
but even here no sharp drops were 
generally anticipated. The outlook 
among maunfacturers of nondurable 
goods frequently appeared to be more 
optimistic than among the durable 
goods producers. 

The adjustments to a buyers’ market 
were being made in many nondurable 
lines during the latter part of 1948 and 
earlier; with many of the problems of 
transition already solved these pro- 
ducers are now ready to meet the wide 
opportunities of the future. In many 
durable goods lines the sellers’ market 
continued through most of 1948 and 
their current adjustments to the recent 
shift to a buyers’ market will neces- 
sarily involve changes in operations 
that may appear large when measured 
against previous all-time peaks. 

Of the businesses included in the sur- 
vey 55 per cent were manufacturers, 26 
per cent were wholesalers, 15 per cent 
were retailers, and 4 per cent were en- 
gaged in various other business func- 
tions. 

About half of all the businesses had 
a tangible net worth between $50,000 
and $300,000. Approximately 20 per 
cent had a tangible net worth exceed- 
ing $1 million. Almost 10 per cent was 
evenly divided between businesses with 
a tangible net worth of less than $50,000 
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and those for which such information 
was not collected. 

The manufacturers were almost 
equally distributed between producers 
of durable goods and of nondurable 
goods. Among the durable goods 
manufacturers 58 per cent were en- 
gaged in the primary metal industries, 
fabricated metal products, and machin- 
ery except electrical. In the nondur- 
able lines 58 per cent were distributed 
among food and kindred products, 
apparel and other finished textile 
products, and chemicals and allied 
products. The remaining 42 per cent 
in each major group was fairly well 
representative of the other classifica- 
tions of manufacturers contained in the 


standard industrial code. 





EXPECTED CHANGES 


Secectep Inpustry Groups 


Sates Inventories ProFits 


Lumber Prod- 


ucts; Furniture; 
Stone, Clay, 


Glass Products — 3.3% —38% —7:5% 
Metals and Metal 

Products. . . .. —10.1 —9.4 —6.1 
Machinery and 

Transportation 

Equipment. .. — 4.6 —9.3 —4.7 
Foods and Bev- 

erages....... + 0.6 —3.6 +1.1 
Textiles and Ap- 

Ate. ns —7.2 —3.2 
Paper, Chemicals, 

and Rubber 

Products. ....— 2.1 —4.3 —3.2 


Average (median) percentage changes from the 
last half of 1948 to the last half of 1949. 
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STEEL A BASIC INDUSTRY AND A BASIC PRODUCT, IS JUST BEGINNING ITS ADJ USTMENT 
’ J 


TO A BUYERS’ MARKET. How Is IT BEING AFFECTED? Wuat DO THE CURRENT DEVELOP- 
MENTS IMPLY? ‘THE FACTS ABOUT THE STEEL INDUSTRY ARE IMPORTANT TO EVERY STEEL 


USER AND TO EVERY BUSINESS FACING ADJUSTMENTS IN A CHANGING ECONOMY. 


STEEL 


y 
. Tr following notes seek to 
describe briefly some post-war develop- 
ments, outline the current position, and 
summarize various views expressed 
concerning short-term prospects in the 
domestic steel industry. 

The best and most readily available 
statistical information on steel output 
ts provided by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute's regular reports upon 
production of steel ingots and mill ship- 
ments of finished steel shapes. 


, Be Myo s Mite. ¥ 


ROBERT A. LANDRY 


Economist, DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


The table on the next page sum- 
marizes these data for various periods 
from 1944 through May 1949. 

Most striking here is the record of 
ingot-making furnaces for the past 
eight months. Throughout this period 
crude steel output was maintained con- 
tinuously at annual rates of 5 to 7 mil- 
lion net tons above the all-time yearly 
peak of 1944. A downward trend be- 
gan in mid-April and remains in force, 
but to date (June 8) the over-all re- 
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duction has been very moderate—from 
about 100 per cent of capacity to 89 per 
cent of capacity. Moreover, the lower 
rates of the past four or five weeks are 
due partly to the Ford steel plant strike 
and its after effects. 

A second noteworthy point concerns 
the relationship between finished and 
crude steel output. During the years 
1947 and 1948, the product-ingot ratio 
ran well above normal, largely as a re- 
sult of consumers’ willingness to accept 
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off-specification material that would as 
a rule return to the mills and (in rela- 
tion to wartime experience) of a shift 
in product mix away from alloy steels. 
Apparently it is these factors that ac- 
count for the fact that product ship- 
ments exceeded the 1944 total both in 
1947 and in 1948. First quarter figures 
suggest that the conversion ratio is 
rapidly returning to the pre-war range 
—so rapidly in fact that finished steel 
deliveries for this period were less than 
those for the fourth quarter of 1948 
despite the rise in crude steel produc- 
tion. This may be one of the factors 
responsible for the rather puzzling de- 
crease in steel profits between fourth 
quarter 1948 and first quarter 1949. 

More important, the continuance of 
this trend would mean that a given 
decline in demand for finished shapes 
in the last half of 1949 would involve 
a less-than-proportionate fall in steel 
ingot requirements. 

Comprehensive data concerning steel 
mill backlogs and net bookings are not 
published regularly by any of the major 
producers. Sufficient information is 
given in the trade publications, how- 
ever, to permit rough evaluation of 
the short-term outlook for all volume 
finished steel products. 

The composite picture for the various 
shapes (except wire) suggested by these 
sources appears to be as set forth in 
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STEEL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 


STEEL INGor PRODUCTION 


FINISHED STEEL Propuct—INncor 























Thousands Per cent SHIPMENTS Ratio * 
of net tons of operations Thousands of net tons 
Tn epee de pera ean 89,642 95-5 63,251 -706 
1RNG Soy die Seis 66,603 72.5 48,776 -732 
, 5047 
FaPOGMRNES 20 aids oP Saliva 42,339 92.9 31,200 737 
cca ier ee by 7 Gc 20,367 89.3 15,425 -757 
Fourth. quarter...» .. 75: 22,188 97.3 16,437 -741 
GMOS) Ace eens 84,894 93.1 63,256 745 
1948 
First quarter arte ee 22,048 93-6 16,438 -746 
Second quarter........... 21,070 89.9 15,818 751 
Third quarter 21,948 92.7 16,032 -730 
Fourth quarter 23,576 99.5 17,685 -750 
Total Se. 88,642 94.1 65,973 -744 
1949 
Darst CDaTtEE ne aeeen 24,052 101.5 17,619 733 
Month of April. ......... 7,784 98.4 
Weck ended May 7...... vo eS Pacer Tey 
Week ended May 14..... G6 oe he Woes 
Week ended May 21..... 2 ee Pn. 
Week ended May 28..... O48 oe = ows 
Week ended June 4...... CS i ie ies ee ae 
Week ended June 11..... 89.1 
* This ratio indicates the relationship between shipments of finished and semi-finished steel products and ingot output. 
The proportion of material lost as scrap, scale, and such, in conversion of crude steel into salable product is rougis's 


equal to unity minus the ratio. 


the summary which follows. The 
parenthetical notes following a given 
item indicate the percentage of total 
finished and semi-finished steel ship- 
ments constituted by deliveries of that 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The automobile industry, an important user of 
steel products and a basic industry in itself, 
has maintained production considerably above 
a year ago and very close to all-time records. 
The demand for steel to produce the goods that 
Americans want and can buy remains high. Even 
the more pessimistic views of the probable de- 
mand for steel products are quite high compared 
with pre-war standards. 


AN AUTOMOBILE ASSEMBLY LINE—PHOTOGRAPH FROM DEVANEY 
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SYvro anyone predicted that 


it would take more than two and a half 
years for the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry to go through the pains of its 
post-war adjustment in consumer de- 
| mand, he would have been ridiculed. 
Yet that has been the unique experi- 
ence of this staid, stable, slowly chang- 
ing industry. Completely unlike its 
adjustment following World War I, 
when both demand and prices collapsed 
virtually overnight, this has been a stag- 
gered adjustment. It has hit first one 
segment, then another. It has made 
the industry’s over-all transition, from 
peak demand to “supply caught up 
with demand,” far smoother. To-day, 
two and a half years later, the end of 
the adjustment may be in sight. 
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WOOL anon WORSTED 


WILLIAM A. BENNETT 


Manager, Market Planning Service 
A Division of National Credit Office, Inc. 


Consider, for a moment, the extreme- 
ly favorable position of the woolen and 
worsted industry at the close of World 
War II. Year after year, during the 
war, its mills ran at capacity. Still, be- 
cause of Government needs, it could 
not begin to satisfy consumer demands. 

In 1945, the war’s last year, the Gov- 
ernment took 40 per cent of its out- 
put. That left a scant 60 per cent to 
be equally divided between the mens- 
wear and womenswear apparel trades— 
trades which normally consume almost 
the entire apparel fabric output of the 
industry. (The non-apparel fabrics 
constitute only a small part of the total 
woven fabric production—6o million 
out of a total of almost 500 million 
linear yards in 1948.) 
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e 7 oe WOOL INDUSTRY, SEGMENT 


LY SEGMENT, HAS BEEN CHANGING 
FROM A SELLERS’ MARKET TO A 
BUYERS MARKET FOR MORE THAN 
TWO AND A HALF YEARS. WHAT 
WERE THE PROBLEMS IT HAD TO 
MEET AND HOW DID IT SOLVE 
THEM? THIS INDUSTRY HAS 
FOLLOWED A PATTERN OF TRANSI- 
TION THAT MAY WELL POINT THE 
WAY FOR OTHER PRODUCERS 
NONDURABLE GOODS AND FOR BUSI- 
NESS GENERALLY. 
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The year 1945, then, found both the 
apparel manufacturers and retailers— 
the woolen and worsted industry’s 
major customers—with stocks that were 
almost non-existent. And demand was 
unlimited. 

In 1946 the industry’s production ex- 
ceeded that of 1945, even that of 1944. 
Of that peak production 51 per cent 
went to menswear and 4g per cent to 
the womenswear trades. Pre-war those 
trades had taken 60 per cent and 40 
per cent, respectively, of a consider- 
ably smaller production. (The Gov- 
ernment in 1946 took only a fraction 
of 1 per cent.) Demand seemed insati- 
able. Yet the end of 1946 was to see 
the first segment of the woolen and 
worsted industry reach the point where 
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its production more than satisfied de- 
mand. 

In the late Fall of 1946 the cutters of 
women’s woolen sportswear, and their 
counterparts in the menswear trade— 
the manufacturers of separate sport 
jackets and trousers—found retailer and 
consumer demand for their garments 
sharply off. Immediately after the first 
of 1947 the woolen mills specializing 
in those fabrics were very much in a 
buyers’ market. 

Throughout 1947 that pattern, time 
and again, was repeated as other sec- 
tions of the industry found the demand 
easing. First it was the mills making 
woolen suitings for both womenswear 
and menswear, then the women’s coat- 
ing manufacturers, and then the mills 
making men’s overcoatings and top- 
coats. Only the worsted mills, by the 
end of 1947, had an apparently unend- 
ing backlog of orders. 

The woolen and worsted industry as 
a whole, though, had another excel- 
lent year in 1947. Production was about 
go per cent of the 1946 peak—the mens- 


wear trade taking 55 per cent of its out- 
put. Labor costs and raw material costs 
were rising, but could be and were 
passed along without difficulty. Profits 
were high. As an industry, it faced 
1948 optimistically. 


Optimism Justified 


That such optimism was justified 
can be readily seen in the industry’s 
production figures for 1948. Despite 
steadily rising prices, the industry pro- 
duced exactly as much as it had in 1947. 
As late as the Spring of 1948, when 
Fall 1948 worsted prices were “reluc- 
tantly” advanced again, the worsted 
mills could see no prospect of discon- 
tinuing the allotment of their fabrics 
in “the foreseeable future.” 

Yet “the foreseeable future” was no 
more than six months away. When in 
September of 1948 those same mills be- 
gan selling their Spring 1949 fabrics 
they, too, found at last that consumer 
demand was not insatiable, that the last 
sellers’ market in the woolen and 


worsted industry had finally disap- 


peared. Their stand-bys, the men’s 
suit manufacturers, were no longer 
buying freely. Spring 1949, in mens- 
wear, was a poor season. The womens- 
wear demand held up, but witness the 
first four months of 1949—the indus- 
try’s production dropped to two-thirds 
of the comparable months of 1948. 

Finally, then, after two and a half 
years all segments of the industry found 
themselves having to dig, as of yore, for 
business. Production too, as of yore, 
exceeded demand. The industry had 
completed its World War II adjust- 
ment—so far as consumer demand was 
concerned. The rebuilding of both ap- 
parel manufacturers’ and retailers’ in- 
ventories had kept the woolen and 
worsted mills operating at an excep- 
tionally high rate through 1946, 1947, 
and 1948—despite a gradual, but steady 
easing in consumer demand. 

But what of prices? The industry 
cannot yet point to any real price ad- 
justment. Fabric prices rose steadily 
from the close of the war through the 

(Continued on page 66) 


“The prospects of the wool industry are inevitably based on the prospects of the trades it serves—the apparel manufacturers. 
Both men's and boys’ clothing and the coat and suit trade came into 1949 in an exceptionally sound financial condition. Theiw 
credit is strong, bankruptcies are infrequent. For the most part they have been through their post-war adjustment in cone 
sumer demand. They clearly realize that in the present year their post-war adjustment in prices must be effected. They 
look to the wool industry to help them overcome the consu mers, resistance to current prices.” 
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HIGH SCHOOL, RIVERHEAD, LONG ISLAND—-PHOTOGRAPH FROM CUSHIN¢ 


OW heavy is the local tax burden and what are the needs that may cause 
it to rise? What share of State and municipal expenditures for additional 
services will be borne directly by the taxpayer? To what extent can some 
services become self-supporting? How will business be affected by changes in 


local governmental costs? 


OST-WAR inflation has been 
an administrative headache in many 
respects for State and municipal gov- 
ernments. For most of the States the 
revenue problem has not been serious 
because their major sources of revenue 
have been very responsive to rising na- 
tional income; but the tremendous in- 
crease in construction costs has been a 
disconcerting setback to their highway 
and institutional improvement pro- 
grams and they have been under pres- 
sure to increase their responsibilities for 
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Dr. FREDERICK L. BIRD 


Director of Municipal Research 
Dun & BrapstrEET, INc. 


public welfare and for local assistance. 

Municipal governments, because of 
the limited flexibility of their revenue 
systems, their wartime accrual of de- 
ferred construction and maintenance, 
and the urgency for basic capital im- 
provements in areas of recently acceler- 
ated population growth, have really 
had their ingenuity challenged—as 
to where to get more revenue and what 
to do when capital programs cost dis- 
couragingly more than original plans 
and authorizations called for. . 


E W U NE 


Both States and municipalities, 
however, have come through this in- 
flationary period in reasonably sound 
financial condition. The States, al- 
most without exception, closed their 
last fiscal years with surpluses in their 
current funds, and many of them had 
sizeable accumulations of investments, 
largely in United States Government 
obligations, which they were conserv- 
ing for capital improvements. 

While it is more difficult to gener- 
alize about the many thousands of 
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municipalities, it would appear, from 
a very representative sampling, that 
most of them began the present fiscal 
year with their current accounts in a 
thoroughly liquid condition. Examin- 
ation of year-end bialance sheets dis- 
closes that the great majority of the 
municipalities investigated in all parts 
of the country ended the last fiscal year 
with cash in excess of current liabilities 
and that most of the remainder had 
their cash deficiencies well covered by 
quick assets. 


Expenditures Curtailed 


In a good many instances this satis- 
factory current position had not been 
achieved without some skimping of 
services and deferring of maintenance, 
and it is quite possible that municipal 
operations in the current year will be 
moderately less successful; but the fact 
remains that States and municipalities 
have moved into a period of deflation, 
of still uncertain duration, unhandi- 
capped by any accumulation of deficits. 
A majority of the States, but only a 
minority of the municipalities, have 
cushioning cash and investment re- 
serves. 

The advent of deflation has one con- 
spicuous advantage for State and local 
governments, in that it gives them an 
opportunity to advance a rather formid- 
able program of needed capital 
improvements. This program, in turn, 
should be a counterdeflationary influ- 
ence of considerable importance, be- 
cause it will probably be financed 
largely by long-term borrowing. While 
State and municipal capital construc- 
tion has increased tremendously in the 
past three years, it has not much more 
than made a beginning in attacking 
the accumulated deficiency in basic 
public improvements. 

Thus far, in fact, such new construc- 
tion has been confined mainly to the 
most urgently needed improvements 
that could no longer be deferred 
schools, water systems, and sewer and 
sewage disposal systems in rapidly 





growing areas, and some highway and 
street construction to relieve extreme 
congestion. Inability, until recently, to 
secure construction bids that were in 
line with estimates and financial plans 
has been a deterrent to construction 
progress. Responsible officials in many 
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jurisdictions have postponed the initia- 
tion of improvements where possible 
in anticipation of more suitable condi- 
tions. 

The deficiency in public improve- 
ments is an accumulation of many 
years, covering not only the war period 
but also the 1930’s depression when 
Federally aided projects were only a 
partial offset to curtailment of State 
and locally financed public construc- 
tion. The deficiency has been, and is 
being, accentuated by the stepped up 
rate of population growth, the marked 
regional redistribution of population 
since 1940, and the decentralization of 
residential, commercial, and industrial 





U.S, HIGHWAY 99 CROSSING THE SACRAMENTO RIVER—CORSON PHOTOGRAPH FROM DEVANEY 


systems, hospitals, welfare institutions, 
and public service enterprises such as 
water systems, electric plants where 
municipally owned, motor, marine and 
air terminals, and off-street parking 
facilities. 

To these classes of projects, which 
are mostly long-established State and 
municipal responsibilities, there is the 
prospective addition of a large amount 
of public housing and an indetermi- 
nate amount of urban redevelopment 
work, while administration buildings, 
public recreational facilities, and a va- 
riety of miscellaneous undertakings 
will amount to a considerable total of 
needed public construction. 


Orca oeaateaetaetacenetneecontintaes 


The nation’s street and highway system, as every motorist knows, has never been able 


to keep abreast of the constantly expanding needs of highway users. 


Among other 


capital improvements are sewage disposal systems to prevent the pollution of the nation’s 


rivers and beach areas. 


The public school situation also illustrates the mandatory 


character of a large portion of public construction potential. 


development that is occurring in metro- 
politan areas throughout the country 
and affecting many rural areas. 
Among the major classifications of 
urgently needed projects, the financing 
of which could add up to several bil- 
lions of dollars a year for a number of 
years, are public schools and institu- 
tions of higher education, streets and 
highways, sewer and sewage disposal 
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The public school situation illustrates 
the mandatory character of a very large 
portion of this public construction po- 
tential. Public school facilities have 
been caught short by a combination of 
structural obsolescence, increase in the 
birth rate, heavy immigration in some 
States, and urbanization of peripheral 
areas of large cities. An example of the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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BUSINESS FAILURES AND WHOLESALE PRICES 


(1935-1939 = 100) 
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Wasr problems of business 
management are especially im- 
portant in a period of transi- 
tion? How can business records 
be used to detect and measure 
maladjustments? Which of the 
important business ratios should 
be most carefully considered 
ai this time? What do they 
measure and what are the critical 
limits of the ratios? 
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UNDER CURRENT CONDITIONS 


Sy 

«7 HERE are two kinds of 
periods in the economic cycle when 
large distributing and manufacturing 
business enterprises show substantial 
profits, periods of rising prices and 
periods of capacity operations. Either 
or both of these characteristics were 
continuously present from 1942 to mid- 
1948. In 1947, $5.1 billion of the $18.1 
billion accounting profits and, in 1948, 
$3.0 billion of the $19.7 billion account- 
ing profits of all corporations were due 
to higher inventory valuations. In 
other words 21.4 per cent of aggregate 
accounting corporate profits in 1947 and 
1948 were inventory profits due to ris- 
ing prices! 

Conversely when prices are being ad- 
justed to lower levels and when opera- 
tions are on a declining percentage of 
capacity operations, larger business con- 
cerns tend to earn lower percentage 
profits than smaller businesses.* Those 
smaller percentage profits are the result 
of two factors, the greater difficulty 
of larger concerns in reducing fixed 
charges and the relatively less flext- 
- 2. 
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ROY A. FOULKE 


Vice-President, DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


bility they have in the control of their 
inventories. Merchandise, either raw 
materials or finished, for which for- 
ward commitments must be placed by 
the larger concerns for longer periods, 
keep rolling in after prices have started 
to drop. These factors result in higher 
costs and smaller margins. 


* In September 1945, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
Mission issued a study, Balance Sheet Data, 1939-1943, rep- 
resenting a compilation and tabulation from the reports 
of all of the manufacturing corporations which were regis- 
trants during the respective years under the Securities Act 


of 1933 and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. This 
study was based upon the figures of 1,030 registrant manu- 
facturing corporations (the largest industrial corporations 


in the country ail with capital and surplus of millions 
of dollars) as of the end of their fisca) years in 1939, 1,055 
in 1940, 1,070 1N 1941, 1,005 1n 10942, and 1,087 In 1943. 
This compilation disclosed an increase in the aggregate 
tangible net worth from $24,525,675,000 for the 1,030 cor- 
porations at the end of their fisc: years in 1939 to $29,016,- 
094,000 for the 1,087 corporations in 1943, or 18.3 per cent. 
In 1945 the author made a study (Expansion from Re- 
tained Earnings, 1940-1944, published by DuN & Brap- 
street, INC., in 1946) of the change in tangible net worth 
of 1,785 identical smaller manufacturers for the years 1940 
through 1944. No concern included in this study had a 
tangible net worth in excess of $1,000,000. These 1,785 
manufacturers were broken down into seven tangible net 
worth groups ranging from 417 concerns in the $1,000,000 
to $500,000 group to 138 in the below $49,999 group. The 
increase in the aggregate tangible net worth from 1940 to 
1944 of the identical concerns in each group ranged from 
34.0 per cent for the 417 manufacturers in the $1,000,000 
to $500,000 group to 60.0 per cent for the 138 manufac- 
turers in the below $49,999 group. Increase in tangible 
net worth should not be confused with the net profits; it 
is the result of retained earnings after possible dividends 
plus any possible new investment in the securities of these 
concerns. This study does, however, indicate greater per- 
centage growth during these particular years by the smaller 
manufacturers. 
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In 1928 Professor Irving Fisher of 
Yale University published a volume 
entitled The Money Illusion. This 
volume was concerned with the prob- 
lems of money and prices and was writ- 
ten in the latter part of a life which had 
been devoted to the study of the fluc- 
tuating value of purchasing media. “As 
] write,” were his opening words in this 
popularly written study, “your dollar 
is worth about 70 cents. This means 
70 cents of pre-war buying power. In 
other words 70 cents would buy as 
much of all commodities in 1913 as 
100 cents will buy at present. Your 
dollar now is not the dollar you knew 
before the War.” 

These four quoted sentences could 
almost be written to-day but with dif- 
ferent figures. Our dollar is not the 
dollar of 1939! In other words, to para- 
phrase Professor Fisher, 59 cents would 
puy as much of all commodities in 1939 
as will 100 cents to-day. Your dollar is 
not the dollar you knew before World 


War II! 


Since the inauguration of George 
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Snportant Business Realios 








Current Assets to Net Sales to Inventory to Net Working Fixed Assets to Tangible Current Debt to Tangible 
LINES OF BUSINESS Current Debt—Times Inventory—Times Capital—Per Cent Net Worth—Per Cent Net Worth—Per Cent 
Average Average Average Average Average 

1947 1943-1947 1947 1943-1947 1947 1943-1947 1947 1943-1947 1947 1943-1947 













MANUFACTURING LINES 


















































































*Do not carry inventories in the usual sense of the term. The figures in this table are median ratios. 
More detailed figures for fourteen important ratios appear annually in the October, November, and December issues of Dun's Review. 


Airplane Parts, Accessories 2.39 1.90 6.2 9.8 82.0 86.0 37.0 29.6 49.9 94.7 
Automobile Parts, Accessories 2.58 2.26 5.6 8.4 70.0 65.9 33-3 32.9 52.7 54.6 
Bakers 2.44 2.18 14.6 15.5 72,8 65.6 43.2 32) . 2S ee 
Bedsprings and Mattresses 2.70 3.29 8.2 9.6 78.1 61.0 29.3 29.7 36.4 28.6 
Breweries 1.95 1.82 14.5 14.6 75.0 68.5 58.8 60.6 33-1 38.3 
Chemicals, Industrial 2.85 2.80 4.8 6.9 63.4 63.5 38.0 33-4 ___ 330. 34.5 
Cigars 3.31 3.29 2.4 2; 95.2 97.6 14.4 14.1 51.5 50.3 
Clothing, Children’s 2.46 2.65 6.5 10.2 101.8 53.1 8.9 7.0 63.3 58.6 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ 2.83 3.63 6.5 8.2 75-4 65.6 5-6 6.6 46.8 41.2 
Coats and Suits, Women's 2.34 2.44 9.5 129 78.7 66.8 4.4 5.8 70.2 59.0 
Confectionery 2.71 272 10.6 13.2 51.9 54-7 33-4 32.9 35-0 35.8 
Contractors, Building Construction 2.00 2.44 if . : : 16.4 33:7 65.6 43-1 
Cotton Cloth Mills 2.61 2.60 5-5 6.6 68.4 69.9 35.1 34.8 38.4 37.5 
Cotton Goods, Converters 2.80 3.05 5.3 8.3 76.2 61.3 1.4 1.5 34-5 33-6 
Curtains, Draperies, Bedspreads 2.93 4.20 6.9 10.2 70.2 50.9 8.7 7.6 38.2 27.6 
Dresses, Rayon, Silk, Acetate 2.31 2.34 8.4 12:5 71.0 61.8 7.4 7.0 35.5 60.4 
Drugs 3.27 3.19 $53 5.8 76.4 70.0 25.6 22.5 21.7 34.5 
Electrical Parts, Supplies 2.76 2.43 5.6 6.0 71-6 71-1 25-3 28.0 36.0 45.6 
Foundries 2.74 2.35 6.0 11.0 57.8 57.6 43-7 45-3 29.7 38.3 
Fruits and Vegetables, Canners 1.64 1.87 3-3 6.4 128.2 100.3 59.7 49.0 80.3 60.7 
Fur Garments 2.59 2.82 4.8 5.6 62.0 66.5 4:3 a7 58.4 50.4 
Furniture 2.90 3.48 7.6 8.0 65.8 64.7 28.3 24.7 35.0 27.1 
Hardware and Tools 3.09 2.52 6.3 8.5 72.0 64.6 38.2 36.1 25.4 39.8 
Hosiery 3.25 3.10 9.3 9.5 52.8 50.G 39.8 37.7 26.3 28.0 
Leather Garments 4.62 3.85 5.4 9.6 62.0 68.2 6.1 7.1 24.9 33.8 
Luggage, Leather 3.53 3.93 5. 12.8 62.8 45-4 6.9 6.2 28.4 28.0 
Machinery, Industrial 2.62 2.34 5-4 7-0 75.0 68.8 34.8 32.4 41.c 44.9 
Meats and Provisions, Packers 2.26 2.36 20.0 21.0 74.1 70.1 48.9 49.1 43-3 39.0 
Metal Stampings 2.58 2.33 8.7 11.4 56.2 51.9 48.3 41.5 30.2 40.4 
Outerwear, Knitted 3-42 2.95 52 10.6 73-4 67.5 14.6 13.8 33-7 pS a 
Overalls and Work Clothing 3.13 3-53 9% 8.2 84.4 71.5 13.0 15.2 36.0 33-2 
Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers 3.74 3.63 7.2 6.9 75.2 64.1 30.7 26.4 34.3 29.1 
Paper 2.48 2.89 5.2 6.4 73.0 63.3 47.0 49.0 32.4 24.6 
Paper Boxes 2.48 2.80 9.0 12.4 63.3 51.2 29.8 34.9 35:2 29.6 
Petroleum, Integrated Operators 1.77 2.48 12.1 10.6 72.4 58.0 67.8 61.2 25-5 26.6 
Printers, Job 2.31 2.57 * * 2 - 51.4 39.9 38.5 32.3 
Rayon, Silk, Acetate Converters 2.97 3.09 12.5 11.4 45.6 53-7 1.2 1.4 38.9 38.4 
Shirts, Underwear Pajamas, Men's 3.18 3.00 5.9 8.8 ~ 79.5 68.7 7.6 9.3 42.9 42.8 
Shoes, Women’s and Children’s 2.43 2.52 6.1 8.8 88.8 72.9 16.7 17.3 50.5 49.6 
Soft Drinks, Bottlers 3.27 2.91 10.5 16.6 52.4 56.6 44.3 43.2 14.0 21.0 
Steel, Structural Fabricators 2.41 2.77 6.9 7.8 65.7 54.8 38.0 36.7 48.4 36.4 
Stoves, Ranges, Ovens 3.28 3.40 7.5 7:8 53-4 50.4 34.2 31.4 30.2 27.4 
WHOLESALING LINES 
Automobile Parts, Accessories 2.50 2.75 6.0 7.3 89.5 77-5 12.4 11.3 48.0 43-2 
Butter, Eggs, Cheese 1.87 2.18 16.1 21.4 65.7 71.5 23.6 14.7 57.6 51.8 
Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco 2.07 2.37 21.4 30.8 80.9 69.5 12-2 8.6 58.0 54.1 
Drugs, Drug Sundries 2.72 2.94 6.5 7.6 96.5 84.9 9.7 6.1 4y.2 45.2 
Dry Goods 3.32 4.71 7.5 10.0 71.0 50.8 3.2 a7 30.4 23.0 
Electrical Parts, Supplies 2.17 2.87 9.1 8.2 86.5 66.3 7.9 5.4 71.0 50.4 
Fruits and Produce, Fresh 2.92 2.80 27.1 33.1 47.2 47-4 24.6 20.1 32.5 35-3 
Furnishings, Men's 4-45 6.82 6.8 9.6 47.9 39.8 1.9 5 22.5 17,2 
Gasoline, Lubricating Oil 1.80 2.42 19.0 20.6 67.0 57." 48. 37.9 48.8 32.0 
Groceries 2.58 3.14 8.2 9.0 110.5 95.9 53.7 10.9 1,2 40.4 
Hardware 3.11 4.04 5.1 5.7 85.8 69.0 10.9 8.6 38.4 28.7 
Hosiery 4.78 7.84 8.2 12.4 47.7 37.4 2:3 Syd 22:2 16.2 
Hosiery and Underwear 4.60 6.73 9.3 11.1 48.9 38.2 2.8 1.6 23.2 18.2 
Lumber 2.74 4.18 11.0 9.4 64.3 49.0 12.6 10.8 38.0 24.8 
Lumber, Building Materials 2.82 3.59 6.0 9.4 73.0 50.5 21.6 20.4 35.5 29.4 
Meat and Poultry 3.48 3.11 27.3 24.0 30.7 47.1 22.9 23.7 21.3 31.0 
Outerwear, Knitted 5.86 5.51 6.3 9.1 54.6 45-7 1.5 1.3 19.2 23.6 
" Paint, Varnishes, Lacquers 2.59 3.55 5.7 5.5 103.5 73.7 18.9 21.1 38.4 29.2 
: Paper 2.59 2.92 7.8 9.2 72.4 59.5 8.5 6.4 49.8 40.0 
i Plumbing, Heating Supplies 2.49 3.45 7.5 6.9 82.6 64.7 15.3 14.5 54.3 34.5 
i Shoes, Men’s and Women’s 3.56 4.35 10.3 11.8 60.5 49.4 3.0 3.6 35.3 27.3 
Wines and Liquors 1.99 1.97 9.3 10.9 87.0 89.4 9.3 6.0 70.7 72.2 
Women’s Coats, Suits, Dresses 2.74 3.26 11.0 17.5 48.3 41.8 2.9 2.5 32.1 43.0 
RETAILING LINES 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ 3.81 3.82 4.8 6.5 69.6 60.5 7.4 9.2 32.3 27.7 
Department Stores 3.09 2.80 6.9 7.6 72.4 63.5 17.0 49.2 32.2 36.7 - 
Fur Garments 2.72 3-35 6.6 6.3 53.1 54.7 3-5 5-5 34.3 32.3 ss 
Furnishings, Men’s 3.68 5.05 5.1 6.4 88.4 62.5 7.2 9.6 30.0 23.0 z 
i Furniture 3.54 5-42 5.1 5.8 53-7 42.2 7.7 ES: 29.6 20.4 $ 
j Furniture, Installment 4.06 5.63 5:3 5-9 45.0 37.0 6.1 6.8 26.1 20.3 5 
Hardware 5.16 5.88 4.4 4.9 78.9 61.7 14.1 12.2 21.8 16.4 Pi 
Lumber 3.65 5.14 4.8 7.0 68.0 47.1 20.5 19.8 30.2 18.4 2 
Lumber, Building Materials 3.14 5.07 8.7 7.5 62.3 47.3 24.8 19.6 33.3 17.4 2 
Shoes, Men's and Women’s 2.87 3-44 5-4 6.0 98.9 85.8 135 11.4 40.7 38.1 = 
Women’s Specialty Shops 2.37 2.55 7.4 9.0 68.0 63.8 16.0 14.9 42.1 48.3 z 
z 
é 
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Washington as President, in New York 
City on April 30, 1789, we have had 
three periods of broad wholesale price 
inflation in our history, and we are 
now in our fourth. If we should go 
back to the Revolutionary War with 
its tremendous issuance of Continen- 
tal paper currency of which Washing- 
ton freely wrote, “A wagon-load will 
scarcely purchase a wagon-load of pro- 
visions,’ we would now be in our fifth 
great period of wholesale commodity 
price inflation. Each of these periods 
has been the result of, and has followed 
a war, the Revolutionary War, the War 


of 1812, the Civil War, World War I, 
and now World War II. The cost of 
each of these struggles was largely paid 
for by deficit financing, that is, heavy 
Governmental debts were incurred and, 
in that process, a very substantial in- 
crease in the purchasing media of the 
country was forced into circulation. 

In 1939 currency outside of banks 
amounted to $6.4 billion and demand 
deposits adjusted to $29.8 billion, or 
an aggregate money supply of $30.2 
billion. At the present time, currency 
outside of banks amounts to $25.1 bil- 
lion and demand deposits adjusted, to 





$81.0 billion, or a total of $106.1 billion. 
Here is a three and one-half-fold in- 


crease in our money supply within 
ten years brought about by deficit 
Government financing through the 
sale of Federal securities to the com- 
mercial banks and trust companies of 
the country, an inflation in our cur- 
rency which brought about the highest 
level of wholesale prices in our history. 

There is no place on the face of the 
globe where it is as easy to go into busi- 
ness—and also as easy to discontinue 
and go out of business—as in the United 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Waar are the special ad- 
vantages of small business in a 
competitive economy? How 
can the small business man 
profit from these advantages in 
a period of adjustment? In 
what ways can he successfully 
use procedures often associated 
with big business? How can he 
prepare himself to-day for the 
opportunities of to-morrow? 


Problems of . . 
SMALL BUSINESS 


under Current Conditions 


7, 

‘ Tit. flexibility of small busi- 
ness is one of its hidden assets which 
many a big business has reason to 
envy, especially in a period of chang- 
ing economy and declining price levels. 
This flexibility 1s outstanding in the 
making of management decisions 
rapidly; even the most major decisions 
in the small concern rest with one or 
a relatively few individuals whose 
opinions are not recommendations, but 
determinations of policy resulting in 
action. 

Management costs, profit distribu- 
tion, and labor costs in small business 
are subject to fewer outside control 
factors than in big business. The own- 
ers are the managers and in many in- 
stances also represent a major part of the 
labor force. Pulling in the belt, when 
necessary, 1s largely a personal matter 
which can be accomplished with speed. 
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With size comes complexity in de- 
termining changes to be made and then 
in effecting adjustments. Profits and 
losses in small business are relatively 
easy to trace and to act on. The small 
operator can discontinue an unprofit- 
able line or activity summarily; disposal 
of inventory does not glut the market 
since it normally can be absorbed easily 
by the community. Similarly the small 
business can add a new and inviting 
line with ease and speed. 

In retail and service enterprises, and 
to a lesser extent in some types of 
manufacturing, profits are less depen- 
dent upon expanding sales than on the 
margin which grows out of featuring 
specialized service which is high in 
quality and consumer accommodation, 
and for which the trade is willing to 
pay a premium price. In mass selling 
and mass producing this is absent. 
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MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY--PHOTOGRAPH FROM CUSHING 
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So continued success for small busi- 
ness depends more upon the manage- 
ment skill of the individual operator 
than upon the condition of the national 
economy. 

In the depths of the depression some 
small business men made fortunes 
while some of their larger neighbors 
and competitors failed. In the easy 
days of war and post-war prosperity 
many small businesses closed out with 
loss of personal and, to a lesser extent, 
creditor capital; at the same time 
others were doing well. 

The expanding economy of 1941- 
1948, with its increased demands for 
all kinds of merchandise and services 
and with its advancing price levels, 
made survival and even prosperity rela- 
tively easy. Marginal producers ex- 
panded profitably, newcomers to the 
business community found inexperi- 
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ence a minor handicap, and even care- 
less operators seemed destined for 
success. 

But a period of adjustment such as 
we are now going through brings with 
it a more competitive market and addi- 
tional hazards. 

In such a period the management 
skill and resourcefulness of the indi- 
vidual operator will be reflected in 
successful adjustment or the reverse. 

Several suggested guides to small 
business as it faces its most important 
opportunity to show its management 
skill in a decade follow: 

Inventory—The problem of inven- 
tory at all times is to keep adequately, 
but not excessively, stocked with mer- 
chandise of a quality suited to the de- 
mands of the trade of its individual 
operator. Being out-of-stock influences 
profits as adversely as does being over- 
stocked. 

In recent years the major inventory 
problem of most small retailers and 
wholesalers has been how to get mer- 
chandise .... any merchandise .... 
and for manufacturers, how to get com- 
ponents and raw materials to assemble 
and process. Consumers have been 
willing to buy refrigerators without 
much attention to make, model, or 
merits, and clothing without regard to 
brand, cut, or quality. 

Obsolescence became a largely for- 
gotten term; out-of-stock was heard 
frequently. To-day’s inventory more 


than likely would be worth more 
money next week; so why worry about 
it; the more there was, the higher the 
potential profit. 

But these conditions have changed. 
To the small business, inventory rep- 
resents the point of greatest concentra- 
tion of capital and, therefore, is a major 
problem requiring attention, alertness, 
and forthright action. 


Basic Rule for Inventories 


Many inventories to-day violate a 
basic rule of business which is—in- 
ventory should be kept at a mini- 
mum necessary to handle the expected 
volume. 

Quality-wise the inventories of many 
retailers, wholesalers, and manufac- 
turers are weak. They reflect what 
happens in a prolonged period of care- 
lessly free buying, easy profits, and con- 
tinued optimism. 

The alert small business man will 
examine his inventory situation broad- 
ly in relation to his present volume and 
then specifically in relation to particu- 
lar lines of merchandise and items 
within the lines. 

He may find it helpful to look at his 
inventory as he would an investment 
portfolio designed to produce a con- 
tinuing income. There is no room in 
such a portfolio for stocks and bonds 


The forward-looking merchant gives attention 
to his inventory to assure its adequacy both 
trom the standpoint of quantity and quality. 


which are not paying their way and 
producing their share of income. The 
doubtful profit producers and those 
with uncertain futures have to be weed- 
ed out. 

There is no room in inventories for 
lines which are slow moving and of un- 
certain salability. They represent tied- 
up and unproductive capital. They 
need to be moved out. 

A good rule in inventory control is— 
keep open to buy. That is, the forward- 
looking business man will keep his in- 
ventory at a low point and his cash 
position strong to be always in position 
tc take advantage of good buys and to 
add to his stock merchandise which 
currently is moving rapidly. The mer- 
chant who has all of his money on his 
shelves (or the manufacturer with his 
capital concentrated in stock piles) is 
not in position to grasp opportunity 
when it comes; and opportunities to 
make money do come frequently in a 
period of changing economy. 

Selective buying is in order to-day. 
The wise business man is buying to 
improve the quality of his inventory so 
that he will be in better position to 
cope with a fast-changing competitive 
situation. He is buying selectively— 
items rather than lines. He is reorder- 
ing rapidly those goods which move 
and produce profits. 

Seasonal carry-overs are always risks, 
but are especially dangerous when 


(Continued on page 58) 





You can't do business 
from an empty wagon! 
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7 
. ACCURATELY DOES THE VOLUME OF BACK ORDERS REFLECT FUTURE PRODUCTION 


LEVELS? 
AMONG DIFFERENT INDUSTRIAL LINES? 
BUSINESS GENERALLY? 


Is IT DESIRABLE THAT BACKLOGS REMAIN HIGH? 
How Is THE VOLUME OF UNFILLED ORDERS AFFECTED BY 
How DoEs IT AFFECT THE OPERATIONS OF ALL BUSINESS MEN? 


WHAT IS THEIR RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 


BACKLOGS 


Fr 
FREQUENTLY in times of 
shortages buyers place orders for iden- 
tical goods among several sources of 
supply simultaneously. Buyers hope in 
so doing to obtain at least a portion of 
their requirements from each supplier 
at the earliest possible date, as well as 
to offset the effect of possible alloca- 
tions. The resultant duplication of 
advance orders creates order backlogs 
which tend to exaggerate the real de- 
mand. 

On the other hand, such advance 
orders are considered merely as options 
to buy in many industries. When 
prices soften, many advance orders are 
cancelled immediately. Under these 
circumstances, do order backlog fig- 
ures in general provide useful business 
barometers? 

As the business mind probes into the 
manifold phases of current statistics 
and conditions, the need to distinguish 
between reality and illusion becomes 
apparent. This concept is especially 
true in the analysis of that body of busi- 
ness information of which order-back- 
log figures are a part and to which 
some degree of exaggerated significance 
may at times be given. 

Aggregate figures of this type can 
create favorable illusions which may 
turn into unfavorable realities as re- 
flected by an incident which occurred 
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some time ago. In anticipation of rising 
prices certain manufacturers of cotton 
goods products had taken rather long 
advance purchase positions in gray 
goods. As demand began to approach 
mill capacity, prices rose rapidly. 

Among those intrigued by the en- 
suing speculative tendencies was a 
manufacturer of bedspreads. Formed 
a few years earlier, this concern was 
surviving the uncertainties of the 
period by aggressive salesmanship and 
by reasonably efficient cost and inven- 
tory controls. Like many others, the 
management was able to convince its 
own customers earlier in the year that 
a shortage of goods for Fall delivery at 
prevailing prices was probable. Cus- 
tomers fell into line and placed sub- 
stantial advance orders, whereupon 
this manufacturer made correspond- 
ingly large firm price purchase com- 
nlitments with suppliers. 

By July 31, advance bookings were 
$350,000, for prompt seasonal delivery. 
The balance sheet showed inventories 
of $150,000 compared with a tangible 
net worth of $80,000. Current liabili- 
ties were $120,000. The most interest- 
ing feature of the balance sheet, how- 
ever, was an accountant’s footnote 
pointing out that contingent liabilities 
for purchase commitments were nearly 
$300,000, or equivalent to purchase re- 
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quirements for seven months. This bal- 
ance sheet and commitment position 
was viewed optimistically by the man- 
agement. Did not the advance book- 
ings of $350,000 by customers, for 
delivery in the near future, offer full 
protection? 

Late in the Summer quotations of 
gray goods began to drop, whereupon 
many retailers began a drastic cancel- 
lation of orders for finished goods. Our 
bedspread manufacturing company 
now found itself in a dilemma. Cus- 
tomers refused to be bound by the 
orders which they had placed, threat- 
ening to discontinue future business 
relations entirely if the issue were 
pressed. On the other hand, suppliers 
declined to release the company from 
its purchase commitments, pointing out 
that these commitments represented 
signed contracts, accepted in good faith. 

By January 31 of the following year 
the inventory losses were so great that 
the tangible net worth was cut in half. 
A seriously unbalanced financial con- 
dition resulted in a struggle for survi- 
val in the following two years, during 
which the indulgence of trade creditors 
was necessary to prevent liquidation of 
the business. 

One of the outstanding favorable 
characteristics of business operations in 
the recent inflationary period has been 
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Many business men are beginning to realize that a backlog is not necessarily a sign 
of strength and that it may even be a sign of weakness. When it is difficult or ptt, 1 
to assure prompt delivery someone suffers. It is difficult to control inventory under these 
circumstances and to guard aganst price losses. The effects of some evaporation of order 
backlogs may be distinctly salutary for both the producer and the consumer. 
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the prudent attitude of business man- 
agement toward inventory speculation. 
In general, inventories have been main- 
tained in sound balance with sales 
volumes throughout this period, in 
contrast with speculative inventory 
positions in other periods of rising 
prices. On the other hand, the general 
pent-up demand for goods made the 
acceptance of orders for long periods 
in advance a common practise at practi- 
cally all levels in most divisions of in- 
dustry and trade. 


Advance Orders 


In some industries, the acceptance of 
advance orders has long been an estab- 
lished and necessary practise. For ex- 
ample, the manufacture of heavy and 
specialized machinery and equipment 
requires considerable time, and since 
such machinery and equipment is fre- 
quently adaptable only to the particular 
usages of the buyer, the fabricator must 
of necessity ask for a written contract 
with the order, stipulating terms and 
prices. 

Frequently substantial cash down 
payments are required with the order. 
In this category are such goods as tur- 
bines, generators, printing presses, rail- 
road equipment, structural steel, and 
materials for ship building. News- 
paper publishers customarily contract 
for their supply of newsprint a full 
year in advance. 

There is a real question, however, as 
to whether or not this type of trans- 
action may be compared with the less 
formal type of advance orders placed 
in those industries where spot buying 
has been a general practise for years, 
and where orders usually provide for 
prompt deliveries. Orders of this type 
created a somewhat turbulent condi- 
tion immediately after World War II. 

The demand which resulted from 
postponement of replacement needs 
over almost a decade created an ava- 
lanche of backlog orders, and an 
ensuing pile-up in allocations. As 
impatient customers clamored for 

goods, many business men became pre- 
occupied with the balancing of sup- 
plier allocations against customers’ 
orders. 

In many instances, individual orders 
were booked in amounts greatly in ex- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Of -tnovcu THE SPRING RISE 
IN BUSINESS ACTIVITY WAS BE- 
LOW THE EXPECTATIONS 
MANY OBSERVERS, THE ADJUST- 
MENTS IN PRODUCTION, EMPLOY- 
MENT, AND PRICES WERE NOT 
GENERALLY UNFAVORABLE. THE 
TOTAL OUTPUT AND DEMAND FOR 
MOST GOODS REMAINED CLOSE TO 
THE HIGH 1948 LEVELS AND WELL 
ABOVE THOSE OF PRE-WAR YEARS, 
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PRODUCTION 


g, OWNWARD adjustments 
continued to appear in production, 
prices, and employment following the 
The seasonal pick- 
up which occurred in some lines of 
business in May and early June was 
less than is usual at this time of year. 

However, while many business men 
expected some further declines in the 
latter part of the year, 
agreed that a serious slump was not 
likely to occur at this time. The long- 
est sellers’ market in American history 
but the return of a 
buyers’ market did not presage a de- 


arrival of Spring. 


most were 


was near an end, 


pression. 

Keen competition is often a tonic to 
business health. Practical planning, an 
essential part of successful competition, 
requires careful attention to the various 
indicators of business activity. 


Manufaclurin g 
c 


tions in the steel, 
and petroleum industries during April 
and continuing through early June re- 


Some curtail- 
ment of opera- 
rayon, paperboard, 
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PRICES TRADE 


sulted in a further decline in over-all 
industrial production. Orders for steel 
were somewhat less than in previous 
months as many users reduced their 
inventories in line with their curtailed 
production schedules. 

April steel production was a record 
for that month despite operations aver- 
aging less than gg per cent of capacity 
for the first time in 1949. Weekly out- 
put declined steadily in May and early 
June. But total output in the nine 
weeks ended June 13 was 4 per cent 
above that of the same period in 1948. 

As the demand for petroleum con- 
tinued to decline, the daily average 
output of crude oil dipped about 5 per 
cent to 4.9 million barrels; this was 
nearly g per cent below the 5.4 million 
barrels produced each day in May 1948. 
Orders for oil field equipment declined 
and some drilling operations slowed. 

Automobile production surpassed 
the half-million mark during April as 
output in the two final weeks of the 
month reached new post-war peak 


levels. The production of cars and 
ie a es ae 


INDUSTRY'S STACKS MUST KEEP SMOKING—CORSON PHOTOGRAPH FROM DEVANEY 









FINANCE 


trucks in May amounted to about 454,- 
ooo vehicles, some 36 per cent above a 
year ago. By June 4 nearly 2.7 mil- 
lion cars had been produced in 1949, 
compared with 2.3 million in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. 

The slightly reduced consumption of 
electric power during April reflected 
both a seasonal decline and the curtail- 
ment of production schedules by some 
industrial users. But electric power 
output remained slightly above the 
1948 levels. 

Although industrial output declined 
steadily after reaching a post-war peak 
in October and November 1948, the 
rate of decline was very gradual. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s Index of Phys- 
ical Production dipped 2.7 per cent to 
179 in April; this was about 6 per cent 
below the very high October-Novem- 
ber level of 195. 

A dip in the value of manufacturers’ 
inventories in March, the first since the 
war, was generally ascribed to reduced 
prices. The physical quantity of 


inventories was almost unchanged. 
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SERIES 
Biriployment, total. 3... ic<.4 45. ces 
Total Civilian. ...... Or er 


AUER neo ici e's yc wc ; 
Million persons 


Nonagricultoralss; 3 sos 10%). 
Million persons 


Unemployment... ....... Pecks a 
Million persons 


Farm: Income........... 


Consumers’ Credit Outstanding 
Billion dollars 


Hourly Earnings of Industrial Workers 
Dollars 


Weckly Earnings of Industrial Workers 
Dollars 


Manufacturers’ Sales 


Billion dollars 


Manutacturers’ Inventories : 
Billion dollars 


Wholesalers’ Sales. ...... mie ite ekeis 
Billion dollars 


Wholesalers’ Inventories 


Billion dollars 


Retailers’ Sales........ , ‘ 
Billion dollars 


Retailers’ Inventories 


Billion dollars 


Physical Production......... gd 
Adjusted Index (1935-1939=100) 


Freight Carloadings ae 
Millions of cars 


Building Permits, 120 Cities eee 
Million dollars 


Consumers’ Price Index... . . eee 
1935-1939=100 


Wholesale Price Index.............. 
1926=—100 


Industrial Stock Price Average....... 
Dollars 


Commercial and Industrial Failures 


Liabilities 


Million dollars 
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February March 
57.1 57.7 
58.3 58.5 
58.7 59.1 
55.5 56.1 
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s4 HE figures at the left bring up to 
date some of the series included in the 
“Compass Points of Business” supple- 
ment to the May Dun’s Review. These 
later comparative figures of selected in- 
dexes are included to furnish business 
men with more recent information con- 
cerning current changes. 


A limited number of copies of the May 
supplement, designed to provide business 
men a factual basis for judging the trend 
of business, are available and may be 
obtained from the editors. The next 
quarterly number of “Compass Points” 
containing figures covering the first half 
of 1949 will appear with the August 
Dwun’s Review. 


The usual Spring increase in the de- 
mand for workers was somewhat tem- 
pered this year. Increases in agricultural 
employment which continued through 
May more than offset slight declines in 
nonagricultural employment. While the 
58.7 million employed in May exceeded 
the number a year ago, an increase in the 
labor force boosted unemployment to 3.3 
million persons, a post-war high. 


Retail sales in May dipped 1 to 4 per 
cent; according to spot reports from Dun 
& Brapstrerr offices throughout the 
country. Compared with a year ago the 
retail volume in May and the total for 
the first five months were almost equal to 
the corresponding 1948 levels. 


Building permits in May were slightly 
below a year ago and a month ago, ac- 
cording to preliminary reports. . . . The 
index of physical production has declined 
steadily during recent months; it is mere 
than half again as large as the highest 
figure reported for any pre-war year... . 
The curtailment of overtime and of extra 
shift work in some industries reduced 
weekly earnings although wage rates have 
remained close to all-time peak levels. 


Both failures and liabilities declined in 
May. Failures fell 12 per cent to 776, 
the first drop in six months. Liabilities 
fell 11 per cent to $28.4 million. The 
average number of failures for every 
10,000 businesses was 30.9 in the first five 
months of 1949 or about one-half of the 
60.9 in 1939. While the rate of failures 
has been increasing, it is less than in any 


pre-war year. 




















Stocks in the hands of manufacturers 
on March 31 were valued at $31.7 
billion; on April 30 they were $31.4 
billion. 


& h Contrary to the 
mfr pyment expectations of 
many observers, employment did not 
increase appreciably during May and 
early June. After decreasing for two 
months, unemployment rose to a post- 
war high of 3.3 million in May. 

Total employment rose by 874,100 
workers to 58.7 million in May. The 
usual seasonal expansion in farm work 
was entirely responsible for the gain. 
An addition of 1.2 million farm labor- 
ers boosted agricultural employment to 
g.0 million. 

With the continued curtailment of 
production in some lines, nonagricul- 
tural employment dipped slightly to 
49.7 million workers. There might 
have been even fewer job holders in 
nonfarm lines had not idleness been 
limited by shortening the work week 
in some industries. Employment in 
the mining and transportation indus- 
tries decreased somewhat during the 
first quarter of 1949. Fewer workers 
were needed in trade and some service 
lines. There were small gains in em- 
ployment in construction and finance. 

Unemployment among the nondu- 
rable goods lines was particularly no- 
ticeable in textile manufacturing. 
Employment at woolen and worsted 
mills was sharply curtailed and both 
cotton and rayon manufacturers antic- 
ipated further declines. 

Personal income declin- 


: ed slightly in April for 


the fourth successive month to about 
$17.9 billion. A large part of the de- 
cline was in agricultural income. The 
physical volume of crops marketed or 
placed under Government loan was 
below previous expectations and the 
prices received by farmers declined. 
At an annual rate, personal income 
in the first four months of 1949 was 
$216.1 billion, compared with $207.5 
billion in the first four months of 1948. 
Wage and salary receipts were almost 
unchanged during April although fac- 
tory wages continued to decline; the 
total was sustained by a full month’s 
operations in the bituminous coal in- 
D 
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dustry which had been reduced in 
March by a work stoppage. 

Weekly earnings of the nation’s 12.4 
million production workers declined 
about one dollar to $52.62 in April. 
Cutbacks in overtime work and reduc- 
tions in the factory work week were 
responsible for the average worker’s de- 
ciease in pay. At 39.0 hours, the aver- 
age work week was at a post-war low. 

The average worker employed in the 
manufacture of durable goods contin- 
ued to receive more pay each week 
than the worker in nondurable goods 
lines. This was partly due to the shorter 
work week in nondurable goods fac- 
tories, and partly to a lower rate of pay 
in some lines. 

There were wide variations in fac- 
tory pay among the various nondurable 
goods lines. Workers in printing and 
publishing, and those engaged in the 


CONSUMERS’ 
: | 


1935 - 1939 = 100 


manufacture of products of petroleum 
and coai received a higher rate of pay 
than workers in any other lines, includ- 


ing durable goods. 
Zp : Many producers of both 
FHC industrial and consumer 
goods reduced their prices in April, 
May, and June. Brass, lead, and zinc 
prices continued to decline; there were 
slight reductions on some steel prod- 
ucts. Some building materials, glass 
products, and cotton textiles were 
cheaper than in previous months. 
Many consumers benefited when 
some large manufacturers of soap and 
vegetable shortening cut their prices. 
Both new and used cars could be pur- 
chased for less money than a year ago. 
Declines in the prices received by 
farmers for dairy products and truck 
crops offset slight increases in fruit and 
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Living costs, as reflected in the Consumers’ Price Index, more than doubled between 1913 and 1920; 


they were up 71 per cent between 1940 and 1948. 


Food, clothing, and rent, which together com- 


prise about 70 per cent of total living costs, were up 111, 190, and 31 per cent respectively in the 
World War I period and 118, 83, and 12 per cent in the World War Il period. Although prices de- 
clined slightly in the first quarter of 1949, the Consumers’ Price Index, at 169.8, was 1.3 per cent 
above that for first quarter 1948. Index compiled by United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Weekly Signpost of Business 


WEEKLY AVERAGES SELECTED Larest Previous YEAR WEEK 
1939 1948 BUSINESS INDICATORS WEEK WEEK Aco ENDED 
102 170 ~=— Steel Ingot Production _160 164 173 June 13 
Ten Thousand Tons 
76 111 Bituminous Coal Mined 130 101 133 June 11 
Hundred Thousand Tons 
13 101 Automobile Production — 127 g2 105 June 11 
Thousand Automobiles 
31 53. ~+Electric Power Output 3 50 51 June 11 
Ten Million K.W. Hours 
65 82. Freight Carloadings 81 70 gl June 11 
Ten Thousand Cars 
109 304 Department Store Sales 259 275 282 June 4 
Index Number 
77 165 Wholesale Prices 156 156 165 June 11 
Index Number 
74 211 Bank Debits 181 195 192 June 4 
Hundred Million Dollars 
76 285 Money in Circulation 275 275 279 June 11 
Hundred Million Dollars 
219 101 Business Failures 174 165 110 June g 


Number of Failures 


cotton prices. The Bureau of Agricul- 
ture’s Farm Price Index dipped one 
point in April to 261; this was 31 points 
below the level of a year ago. 

After declining for five consecutive 
months, the Consumers’ Price Index 
increased very slightly in March and 
April. At 169.7 in April it was 0.4 per 
cent above the February level, and 0.2 
per cent above a year ago. 

The amount of money 


Se 
MANCE in circulation increased 


during the pre-Easter weeks of April, 
but it declined considerably following 
the holiday. The average American 
kad fewer dollars in his pocket in the 
final week of April than at any time 
since March 1945. 

At about $27.4 billion, circulating 
currency was well below the post-war 
peak of $29.2 billion which was reached 
in the pre-Christmas week of 1946. 

The volume of shares traded on the 


Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939==100; Federal Reserve Board 
















1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 160 189 193 191 
February 152 189 194 189 
March 168 190 191 184 
April 165 187 188 179 
May 175° 
June 192 
July 186 
August 182 191 
September 186 192 
October 182 191 195 
November 183 192 - 195 
December 182 192 192 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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New York Stock Exchange in April 
was below the March level. For traders 
on the Exchange it was the dullest 
April since 1944. Stock prices fluctu- 
ated mildly within a narrow range un- 
til April 21 when they declined sharply 
in the only million-share session of the 
month. Some prices recovered partial- 
ly in the final week of April; they re- 
mained steady in early May. 

The post-Memorial Day decline in 
stock prices was the sharpest since that 
which followed the November elec- 
tions. Further declines in the early 
weeks of June reduced the Dow-Jones 
industrial stock price average to 161.60; 
this was 9.93 points below the May 27 
figure and 12.73 points below the May 
monthly average. 

By the end of May, bank loans to 
business had dropped nearly $2 bil- 
lion from the December 1948 peak. 
At about $13.6 billion, they were very 
slightly above the level of a year ago. 








Employment 
Millions of Persons: U. S$. Bureau of the Census 

1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 51.0 55-4 57-1 57-5 
February $1.2 55-5 57-1 $7.2 
March 525 56.1 573 576 
April 541 $6.7 8. 578 
May 548 
June 
July 578 . 
August 57-7 59-6 61.2 
September §7.0 58.9 60.3 
October $7.0 §9.2 60.1 
November $7.0 58.6 59-9 
December 56.3 57.9 59-4 
Includes all civilian workers. 
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New Business INCORPORATIONS 


Geographical Apr. Apr. Four Months 

Regions 1949 1948 1949 1948 
New England............ 488 621 1,910 2,379 
Middle Atlantic.......... 2,351 2,898 10,024 12,167 
East North Central....... 1,226 1,588 5,036 6,446 
West North Central...... 411 584 1,574 2,064 
South Atlantic........... 1,087 1,176 4,058 5,109 
East South Central....... 249 300 9601, 219 
West South Central...... 503 626 31,908 =. 2,535 
Mountain ......seeeeeeee 254 378 970 ~—s-:11,465 
FRG, Gesudadscwatovees 704 1,052 2,738 4,058 

ROG OG Tice ccccccdace 7,273 9,223 29,178 37,442 


Buitpinc Permit VaLtues—215 Cities 











Geographical -—————Aprril —~ P.Ct. 

Divisions 1949 1948 Change 
New England....... $18,842,667 $18,839,410 + 0.01 
Middle Atlantic..... 65,937,616 64,982,146 + 1.5 
South Atlantic...... 35,885,670 45,750,375 —21.6 
Rast) Central iccccces 83,446,186 72,955,559 +14.4 
South Central... ss. 47,505,461 49,025,673 — 3.0 
West Central......+. 18,660,959 22,797,913 —18.1 
Mountain .......06- 12,723,982 11,303,521 -+12.6 
Pa acaccaveroecs 64,935,015 78,773,714 —17.6 
TOD DSc icscciwet $347,007,556 $364,428,.311 — 4.5 
New York City...... $38,753,201 $34,559,626 -+-12.1 
Outside N. Y. City.. $309,244,355 $329,868,685 — 6.3 


nf ; A large number of 
Whe fesaling reorders for Sum- 
mer merchandise and a markedly in- 
creased volume of new orders for Fall 
goods were booked in the early weeks 
of June. Over-all apparel volume was 
slightly less than in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Total order volume in May was esti- 
mated to be from 10 to 14 per cent be- 
low the May 1948 level. Wholesale 
inventories continued to be moderately 
above last year’s levels. While buyers 
attending the nation’s wholesale mar- 
kets were more numerous than they 
were in 1948, commitments generally 
included smaller quantities for faster 


delivery than a year ago. 
Retail volume rose 


Kelailing slightly early in June, 
but remained slightly below the level 
of a year ago. Promotions for June 
graduations and weddings were well 
received by most of the nation’s shop- 
pers. Offerings of Summer merchan- 
dise at considerably reduced prices 
drew much favorable attention. Con- 
sumers continued to insist on good 
quality in their purchases. 

Consumer spending decreased slight- 


Retail Sales 


Seasunally Adjusted Index: 1935-ty939=100; U. S$. Department of Commerce 










1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 231 284 325 329 
February 238 290 328 
March 241 329 
April 247 331° 
May 252 33° 
June 25 337 
July 2 304 337 
August 9 303 338 
September 275 318 340 
October 275 319 338 
November 282 323 334 
December 287 329 342 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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WeekLy Wuo.rsaLe Foop Price InpEx 
the index is the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use. It is not a cost-of-living index, 


1948 1949 


1949 
June 14. .$5.68 June 15..$7.18 High Jan. 4..$6.12 





June 7.. §.73 June 8.. 7.11 Low Feb. 8.. 5.66 
May 31 June 1.. 6.93 1948 

May 24 May 25.. 6.9 High July 13. .$7.36 
lay 17 May 18,. 6.91 Low Dec. 14.. 6.21 


DaiLy WHOLESALE Com™Mopitry Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
30-1432 00). 


basic commodities ( i 


Week 

Ending Mon. Tues. Wed Thurs Fri. Sat. 
JUNE I1.. 242.04 242.52 243.38 243.35 243.51 243.56 
June 4, Holid’y 243.00 243.28 243.40 242.76 243.10 
May 28.. 248.68 249.13 247.63 247.13 246.57 246.55 
May 21.. 249.32 248.g2 249.08 249-25 248.92 248.40 
May 14.. 247.87 248.04 248.79 248.23 249.50 249.23 


BANK CLEARINGS 
(Thousands of dollars) 


en May-— =, 9 
1949 1448 Change 
Total 24 Cities.... 25,710,908 26,431,070 — 27 
ee Se 29,433,788 29,467,105 — o.1 
Total 25 Cities.... 55,144,786 55,398,175 ~ i) 
Avearge Daily..... 2,205,791 2,235,927 — 41.3 


ly in May and ranged from slightly to 
moderately below 1948 levels in many 
parts of the nation. The dollar volume 
of retail trade in May amounted to 
about $10.805 million; this was frac- 
tionally above the $10.782 million spent 
by consumers in May 1948. It consti- 
tuted a decline of approximately 3 per 
cent from the level of the previous 
month. 

Well-advertised clearance sales and 
promotions were numerous in May as 
many retailers sought to reduce their 


stocks of Spring merchandise. 


Gi The Dun’s Review 
Aaromelers Regional Trade Ba- 
rometer, designed to measure the flow 
of trade in retail channels in terms of 
the 1935-1939 average level, fell 2.0 per 
cent in May to 297.7 (preliminary). 
This was 0.9 per cent below the 300.4 
of May a year ago. The barometer is 
adjusted for seasonal variation and for 
the number of business days in the 
month. 

The final barometer for April of 303.8 
reflected a moderate rise in the vol- 
ume of consumer spending during that 
month. This rise was approximately 


Consumers’ Price Index 





Index: 1935-1939= U.S. Bureau of L Seatistics 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 120.9 153.3 4 170.9 
February 129.6 153.2 169.0 
March 130.2 ’ 169.5 
April ul 109.0° 







May 





June 171.7 
July 158.4 1737 
August 144.1 160.3 1745 
September 145-9 163.8 1745 
October 148.6 163.8 173.6 
November 162.2 164.9 172.2 
December 153.3 167.0 171.4 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available, 
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REGIONAL 
TRADE BAROMETER 
APRIL 1949 


CHANGES FROM A YEAR AGO 


(T]eetow 0 KQQ)3 10 68 
(ZZZZ9 0 3% ERM over 6% 


TWEEN DY eNENE 


















REGIONS 


(1935-1939 = 100) 


TRADE CoE EV Es FE IN 
°% Change from 
Apr. Apr. Mar. 
REGION: 1949 1948 1949 
RIRIDE (SABICE ise cinse eve rlenees 303-3 + 3.0 + 5.8 
So NOW BARONS 6ic0i cence sas 231.4 + 1.2 + 5.3 
5; New. Yor Cy. seca vicasue 244.0 — 1.5 + 3.7 
3- Albany, Utica, and Syracuse.. 268.5 + 1.9 + o.t 
4. Buffalo and Rochester........ 305.0 + 2.7. +15.0 
5. Northern New Jersey....+++++ 2 4g 1S 
G. Piitadeighia ...oscsicciewccess 279.3 + 6.1 + 3.8 
J. Pittsburgh ....0...0eecccceee 252.4 + 86 + 65 
BS SMMINBI 5 5 Gey oa kaadeneedes 293.0 + 5.9 + 0.6 
9. Cincinnati and Columbus..... 313.2 +48 + 5.8 
10. Indianapolis and Louisville... 323.6 + 1.9 — 0.7 
Bis CUCRED: cee nsevccstevcsanses 271.9 + 2.8 + 0.0 
SEINE bin. ck Soe p crdas sareateas 3155.6 +29 —.LI 
i ee 319.7 +08 — 1.7 
14. Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 287.3 + 2.1 — 1.7 


5.8 per cent above the March barometer 
and about 3.0 per cent above the 295.0 
of April last year. It was nearly 2.4 per 
cent below the all-time high of 311.3 
established last July. 

Barometers for a majority of regions 
were above the levels of the previous 
month. The sharpest monthly in- 
creases were 15.0 per cent in the Buf- 
falo and Rochester Region (4) and 14.2 
per cent in the North and South Caro- 
lina Region (19). A large monthly 
rise also occurred in the Florida Region 
(21) with an increase of 11.3 per cent. 

The largest decrease from the previ- 
ous month’s level was 1.8 per cent in 
the Denver Region (25). The second 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index: 1y26=100; U.S. Burean of Lahor Statistes 






1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 107.1 142.0 165.7 160.6 
February 107.7 145.2 158.2 
March 108.9 50. 158.6 
April 110.2 1§7.2° 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 140.9 163.2 162.3 


® Approximation: figure from quoted source not available. 
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%, Change from 


Apr. Apr. Mar. 

REGION: 1949 1948 1949 

15. Iowa and Nebraska.......... Z.0.t + 1.2 - 1.8 
36. St, LOUIS. cocciccicccvccevesers 278.3 + 2.1 — 0.8 
17, Kansas City. . cocececccsgeoee 317-1 05 — 31 
18. Maryland and Virginia....... 283.5 +26 +41 
19. North and South Carolina.... 331.8 + 3.9 + 14.2 
20. Atlanta and Birmingham..... 384.5 + 5.0 + 6.c 
SEN PION: yc onsecessphsrenseds 355.9 = 2.4 +11.3 
RRs RNIN G. acaruiacainin casos gic. ercige 340.7 +20 —o.1 
23. NOW QUIGRES. 6 Kaccesccsccove 377-1 + 80 + 0.5 
Bi MN cece Ressaavehe cineca 41.8 —O4 + 84 
on ey a re ORES Pri IS Se. oes 291.8 +0.7 — 1.8 
26. SOT TO GG: ov acccesccinscs 345-6 + 7.3 47.5 
27. Portland and Seattle. .......- 338.1 +06 + 1.9 
96: (San, Beapeweo. soe ¢05: 00s se 312.1 + 6.9 + 4. 
29. Los Angeles. . coos @rvccccsees 3119 — 1.4 + 2-5 


largest monthly decline was 1.7 per cent 
which occurred in both the Milwaukee 
Kegion (13) and the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul Region (14). 

In all but five regions the barometers 
exceeded those of a year ago. The most 
pronounced rise was 8.6 per cent in the 
Pittsburgh Region (7). The second 
largest rise was the 8.0 per cent yearly 
increase which occurred in the New 
Orleans Region (23). 

Decreases from last year’s levels were 
small. The largest drop was 4.4 per 
cent in the Northern New Jersey Re- 
gion (5). The second largest decrease 
Was 2.4 per cent which occurred in the 
Florida Region (2r). 


Industrial Stock Prices 
Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 







1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 199.00 176.10 376.26 179-75 
February 199.46 131.54 168.47 174.49 
March 194-37 176.66 169.94 175.87 
April 205.81 171.28 180.05 175-65 
May 06.63 168.67 186.38 
June 173.76 
July 183.51 
August 





September 172. 6.82 


/ 


October 169.48 181.92 
November 168.94 181.42 176.60 
December 174.98 179.18 176.31 


Based on closing prices of 30 industrial stocks. 
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FAILURES IN SELECTED LINES: OF RETAILING 


NUMBER 
OF FAILURES 
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Retail failures declined precipitously during the war and were unusually limited during the post-wa 


years. 


With the return of competitive selling, failures among retailers have gradually increased, but 


the rate of failure, measured against the number of active retail businesses, is relatively low. The 
rate of failure per 10,000 retail concerns in operation has increased somewhat from the 1944-1945 
low of 2, but it is below the 1939 all-time high of 54. Figures compiled by Dun & BrapstREET, INc. 


FZ, hy Business failures de- 
-Favures clined in May for the 
first time in six months, falling 12 per 
cent to 776. Although they were below 
the March and April levels, casualties 
exceeded those in any other month 
since June 1942. 

Commercial and industrial failures 
were some 82 per cent more numerous 
than in May 1948; they compared with 
a wartime low of 72 in May 1945, and 
a pre-war high of 2,788 in May 1932. 

The rate of failure per 10,000 busi- 
nesses in operation, as indicated by 
Dun’s Farture Invex, dipped to 32 
from 35 in April. This index projects 
monthly failures to an annual basis and 
is adjusted for seasonal variations. 

The liabilities as well as the number 
of failures decreased slightly in May, 
with the volume totalling $28,374,000. 
Although this was some $3.5 million 
lower than in April, liabilities this May 
were more than twice as large as in the 
comparable month a year ago. They 
were at the highest level for any May 
since 1933. 

Casualties in all size groups declined 
slightly except those in the $25,000 to 
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$100,000 class which increased to 201. 
Almost one-half of the month’s fail- 
ures, 374, involved liabilities of $5,000 
to $25,000. The sharpest relative in- 
crease from 1948 continued to appear 
among small failures with losses un- 
der $5,000. 

All industry and trade groups except 
wholesaling reported fewer casualties 
than in the preceding month. While 
failures in wholesale trade were up 
very slightly to ror from 98, manufac- 
turing declined to 202 from 229, retail- 
ing to 351 from 406, construction to 63 
from 68, and commercial service to 59 
from 76. 

The most noticeable rise from the 
1948 level occurred in retailing and con- 
struction where failures were more than 
twice as numerous as a year ago. The 
number of failures in manufacturing 
and wholesaling was less than 50 per 
cent above a year ago. 

Failures declined in most geographic 
areas. Failures were down sharply in 
the South Atlantic States to 64 from go; 
the decrease occurred despite a rise in 
Florida failures to the largest number 
since 1940. 


Yr = Vv YY eo is 


Tue Faiture ReEcorp 





May Apr. May P.C. 
Dun’s Farture INvex* 1949 1949 1948 Chyg.t 
Unadjusied ......+06 34.9 33.1 20.2 + 73 
Adjusted ....cce06 33.2 35.0 19.2 + 73 
NUMBER OF FaiLurss.., 
776 877 = 426 + 82 
Noumser ry Size or Dest 
Under $5,000. ....... 157 187 JU baz 
$5,000-$25,000...+++ 2 374 452 236 -+ 58 
25 ,000-$1060,000..... 201 192 Q2 +115 
$100,000 and over.... 44 47 27 + 63 
Numser ny JNpustRY Groups 
Manufacturing ...... 202 229% 135 + 50 
Wholesale Trade..... 101 98 72 + 40 
Retail Trade. . 22.06 351 406 158 +1 
Construction ........ 63 68 31 +103 
Commercial Service.. 59 76 30 + « 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
CUNNING § i ccc svecace $28,374 $31,930%813,814 +105 
FOU. ca sdeivesiore 28,411 33,890 14,513 4 
* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises, former 
ly called Dun's INso.vency INDEX. 
+ Per cent change of May 1949 from May 1948. 


t Revised. 


Fai.wures By Divisions oF INpustry 











(Current liabilities in Number Liabilities 
thousands of dollars) —Jan.-May—~ Jan.-May— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 

MINING, MANUFACTURING... 0945 629 66.414 48,119 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 25 6 3,382 1,057 
Food and Kindred Products 97 65 7,049 4,453 
Textile Products, Apparel... 145 6 6,738 = 1,915 
Lumber, Lumber Products., 161 109 10,653 3,901 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 42 21 3,872 1,285 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 27 19 6092 668 
Leather, Leather Products... 42 28 1,174 1,219 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products, 23 26 649 = -1.929 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 65 35 5,674 9 4,651 
Machinery ........- - 129 112 15,192 16,543 
Transportation Equipment.. 30 23 3,511 ~—«1,77 
Miscellaneous ....+..+++ sco 161 124 7,822 8,725 
WrorrsaLe TRADE. .....-06 467 257 19,428 9.823 
Food and Farm Products... 133 57 5,918 = 2,013 
WOE rank ae ccccen Shaun 24 9 861 435 
i ee a ee 11 7 277 136 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr, 46 231,793 1,027 
Chemicals and Drugs. ..... 25 17 857 job 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 29 16 085 665 
Miscellaneous ..eseseeceees 199 128 8,737 4,241 
Marth, Witte. ss issdeeade 1,708 845 30,011 15,116 
Food and Liquor........++ 374 190 4,807 2,259 
General Merchandise....... 73 35 5 506 
Apparel and Accessories.... 243 140 4,647 2,756 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 209 85 4,456 «1,336 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 116 57 1,976 961 
Automotive Group......... 160 80 = 3,043 1.438 
Fating, Drinking Places.... 302 153 6,561 4.025 
Drug Stores.....+. aaeves ee 3 18 747 341 
Miscellaneous ....cccccccce 192 87 3,019 1,404 
CONSTRUCTION . oo pe cece-ee 324 149 10,339 6.014 
General Bldg. Contractors... 129 53 5.927 3.407 
Building Sub-contractors... 180 85 2,796 1,794 
Other Contractors. ..seeeee 15 It 1,616 843 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE..cccee 309 200 78,28 6,103 


The Middle Atlantic States reported 
220 failures, the Pacific States followed 
with 155. For the first time in more 
than 18 months, there were more fail- 
ures in New York than in California; 
New York’s totalled 129, California 
had 121. 

Contrary to the general dip in May 
failures, businesses failed at an accel 
erated rate in the South Central 
States, particularly in Louisiana and 
Tennessee. 

Most of the month’s decline appeared 
in nonmetropolitan areas where casual- 
ties were down to 458 from 539; this 
comnared with a dip to 318 from 339 
in the twenty-five largest cities. 
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Complete from blue-print through construction is the way 
McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh will handle your plant 
expansion program. We will save you time and money. 
McCloskey engineers, working with 
your personnel, give you custom 
designs to suit your operation. We 
provide foundation plans and erec- 
tion drawings. 








All necessary materials are provided by us. We supply 
the foundation and the steel frame. We recommend the 
best cover for your particular opera- 
tion. It may be corrugated sheet 
steel or aluminum, asbestos, con- 
crete block, brick, glass block, wood, 
or any combination of these ma- 
terials. All ventilators, skylights, 
window sash and doors are included. 





As specialists in single story industrial buildings we use 
our exclusive Rigidsteel frame which has no overhead 
trusses. It makes possible in- 
creased headroom with low 
eaves. It will take extra heavy 








crane loads at any point. It is 
easier to maintain than truss 
construction. 
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McCloskey engineers supervise all 
construction work. The rigid 
frame is bolted in the field, goes 
up quickly—enables you to put 
your new investment to work 
weeks ahead of time. 





Many of the leading manufacturers in United States have 
found that McCloskey construction service has saved 
them time and money in their expansion programs. Why 
not write or wire today for the McCloskey Story. 
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McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 








McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
3402 LIBERTY AVENUE - PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 
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STEEL 


(Continued from page 14) 


product in 1948 and the major indus- 
tries to which it flows. 

The remainder of 1948 shipments 
were distributed among other steel 
shapes as follows: Semiproducts (in- 
gots, slabs, blooms, billets, sheet bar, 
wire rods, skelp), 5.8 per cent; rails, 
3.3 per cent; track accessories, 1.2 per 
cent; hot-rolled alloy bars, 2.9 per cent; 
cold finished bars, 2.4 per cent; drawn 
wire, 4.1 per cent; nails, barbed wire, 
fencing, and bale ties, 2.5 per cent; all 
other, 0.9 per cent. 

Sheets and Strip (29.9 per cent—auto- 
motive, pressing and stamping, heavy 
steel containers, electrical machinery 
and equipment)—Notwithstanding 
very substantial post-war additions to 
production facilities and recent dips in 
bookings, demand for volume sizes 
and grades of integrated mills is at ca- 
pacity levels through June in all major 
producing centers and well into the 
third quarter in several. Of the latter, 
Birmingham faces the heaviest over- 
all pressure. Galvanized and cold- 
rolled sheets remain in most stringent 
position, with the former continuing 
largely on quota basis for the Summer. 
By contrast, supplies of narrow cold- 
rolled carbon strip and some alloy and 
specialty grades (such as silicon sheets) 
appear already to be ample. It is too 
early yet to appraise definitely post-July 
prospects for hot-rolled sheets. 

Plates (10.6 per cent—construction, 
freight car building, ships, trucks, in- 
dustrial machinery)—The picture dif- 
fers significantly by district. Eastern 
producers, although enjoying reasonable 
near-term volume, find gaps in sched- 
ules and are pressing strongly for third 
quarter business. Premium prices 
hitherto quoted by some of these units 
have gone by the boards. Chicago, 
Birmingham, and Western mills, on 
the other hand, are in good shape, and 
seem to expect demand to remain 
strong for several months despite pros- 
pective further declines in freight car 
construction. The outlook is most fa- 
vorable for units supplying plate-size 
skelp for large diameter welded pipe. 

Tin Mill Products (7.3 per cent— 
light steel containers)—Current loads 
are heavy and producers expect that 


EXPOSING THE 


N February of 1904 a small fire in a basement 

grating suddenly mushroomed across the city 
of Baltimore. Four days later 30 city blocks were 
a charred waste. 


This disaster, terrifying even in an era of con- 
flagrations, aroused thoughtful fire insurance men. 
They determined to prevent future disasters by 
eliminating fire hazards and by securing proper fire 
protection. 


Within the year this thought was transferred to 
action. The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
was authorized by its member companies to inspect 
55 leading American cities. All were found unsafe! 
Forty-two of the cities took action. San Francisco 
ignored the National Board’s warning, and in 1906 
the city went up in flames with the largest fire loss 
in history. 
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Today, through the inspection service of the Na- 
tional Board, the cities of America are fine tooth 
combed by trained experts who recommend pro- 
cedures which will make our cities safe from con- 
flagrations. Thus, while you enjoy the protection 
and security of your insurance policy, your pre- 
mium dollar works for the safety of your com- 
munity. 


Through its affiliation with the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, The American Insurance Group 
emphasizes the strength of its slogan: 





Quality Insurance through ever-expanding and 
ever-improving Quality Protection since 1846. 














Newark, New Jersey 
The Columbi 


Fire | 
The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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... There’s no fuddling around with stamps, picking 
the right one, sticking it, sealing the envelope flap— 
because there aren’t any stamps to stick! 

The meter prints postage as you need it... plus 
a dated postmark, and small advertisement if you 
like .. . directly on the envelope, seals the flap, 
registers the postage used —all in the turn of a die! 

A slight lever adjustment sets the meter for the 
exact postage needed ... for any weight or class of 
letter or parcel post. You never run out of the right 
stamp denominations. 

Your office postage in the meter is absolutely safe, 
theftproof, lossproof, foolproof . . . automatically 
accounted for. And the meter holds any amount 
of postage you want to buy! 

Mailing is easier, moves faster, with a meter. And 
metered mail, already cancelled and postmarked 
moves faster in the postoffice! ...There’s a postage 
meter for every office today, large or small. Call the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office, or write for the booklet, 
‘So You Have No Mailing Problems?” 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter ~ 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1590 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter . . . largest makers of mailing machines 
. . Offices in 93 cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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semiproduct and tin supplies, not de- 
mand, will constitute the limiting factor 
in the third quarter. The outlook for 
the last three months, however, is less 
encouraging. It is thought that exces- 
sive inventories of materials for general 
line containers and some decline in 
consumption requirements will com- 
bine to pull output for this period some- 
what below that for the comparable 
quarter of 1948. 

Tubular Products (10.4 per cent—oil 
and gas drilling, gas, oil, and water 
transmission lines, construction )—De- 
mand for large diameter line pipe, both 
seamless and electric welded, exceeds 
mill capacity and is expected to do so 
for several years. There are conflicting 
reports on oil country goods, but the 
weight of evidence is that operations 
will hold close to capacity into the third 
quarter. Although consumers are 
making headway in overcoming in- 
ventory deficits, the demand for stand- 
ard pipe, black and galvanized, is still 
strong in most areas and a good third 
quarter is in prospect. Mechanical 
tubing is in only fair volume, but de- 
mand for pressure and boiler tubing 
remains strong with larger sizes in 
tight supply. 

Hot-rolled Bars (11.7 per cent—press- 
ing and converting industries, automo- 
tive, farm machinery, industrial ma- 
chinery)—Concrete reinforcing bar de- 
mand (roughly 20 per cent of the total in 
1948) will remain at high levels. For 
merchant shapes, however, prospects 
are more difficult to gage. A few pro- 
ducers are experiencing difficulty in 
filling June schedules. Current expec- 
tations are that full loads will not ma- 
terialize for the third quarter, although 
there has recently been a slackening in 
deferments and cancellations, and 
mills in at least one major center expect 
early resumption of buying by some 
interests that have been working off 
inventories. : 

Structural Shapes and Sheet Piling 
(7.0 per cent—construction, railroads, 











Tue BAROMETERS 


The Dun’s Review Regional Trade 
Barometers, including back figures, ad- 

| justed for seasonal variation, and ad- 
ditional information, are available in 
pamphlet form, The barometers, appear- 

ing in Dun’s Review since 1936, measure 
consumer buying for 29 regions of the 

| U. S. and for the country as a whole. 
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SOME MEN WILL WAIT TEN YEARS 
TO ANSWER THIS ADVERTISEMENT 





The Years That Might Have Given Them So Much Will Pass On Forever, Casting Back a Look of Scorn 


Send for “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


QO”: files bulge with letters from men of great 


promise in business whose natural talents have 
been wasted on routine tasks. 
Business, for them, has become a squirrel-cage — 
they work harder every year but progress no faster. 
Of the thousands of men who will read this mes- 
sage, only the ambitious few will send in the coupon 
which may mean the difference between success and 





For men who want to do something about where 
they are going to be five, ten, twenty years from now, 
the Institute hes published a 64-page booklet titled 
"Forging Ahead in Business.” 

This litde book has been a source of inspiration 
and help to thousands of ambitious men. It is sent 
free aa without cbligation—other than the obliga- 
tion to read it, absorb its contents and decide for 
yourself whether or not you wish to follow the 
program it describes. 


failure. But ten years from now, many will write letters 
asking for a chance to “catch up” on the years they 
have let slip by. 

“Years ago I should have thought about my 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 683, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 





business future.” 7 Rm~.. 
Wh 1d of di id | 8 ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
What & wer of « ifference wt would have s Dept. 683, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
made if I had written this letter ten ® In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
years ago. = ' Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
as eee: : “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.’ 
pot tall jah pat of iis es > amie 7 aaa 
These are the lost and discouraged men who were : Pita RAG ck oc had, «to ose Ge av ce Rea caeye seee wean cane 
content to watt for success; men who had no definite, Se Add 
well-defined program which would carry them a little ' usiness _—s- SPP ee eT eae eh TAREE ET Pe eee 
closer, each day, to their chosen goal. Delay stamps : [10 OE atl ea leseit MD ah es ee E59 ME ol 
its footstep on the pages of time and always leaves regret. eS nA RM NTL 
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THE PROBLEM: Needed 
Tope lelemty-\-14i-lmaa-li-. am 


THE ANSWER: General 
Kop am GolisloXolabaelaclelia-te 
them in 3 of their plants.. 





More than 25 years of experience in 
meeting America’s shipping problems! 


The 3 best-situated General Box plants 
cooperated in rushing the production 
and delivery of this order. Another ex- 
ample of how General Box Company 
combines its broad and flexible facilities 
to meet the emergency requirements of 
its customers. 

Whether you need 1,000 or 100,000 
containers, you can be sure of quick, effi- 
cient service. You can also be sure of a 
lightweight, compact, extra-strong con- 
tainer that is designed to meet your 
specific needs. 


General BOX ComOnenY 


pxkwewkwkKy 7. engineered 


shipping containers 
GENERAL OFFICES: 534 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 


d Natch 
’ 





New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winch 


tal Box Comp 





C, ei 





y, Inc.: H , Dallas. 








Ourtwo Designing and 
Testing Laboratories 
are available for the 
improved packing of 
your products. They 
are equipped with the 
most modern testing 
apparatus and staffed 
by experts with many 
years of experience in 
designing more effi- 
cient shipping con- 
tainers. 


Zz 


mgt 


Send for your free copy of 
“THE GENERAL BOX” 








General General General General Cleated General Generalift 
Wirebound Nailed Box Corrugated Corrugated All-Bound Box Pallet 
Crate Box Container 
PAPEETE 
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industrial machinery)—Bookings are 
in fairly good volume at the moment. 
The trend in constructional fields re- 
quiring heavy tonnages of shapes, 
however, as is freight 
car building. In consequence, demand 
for structurals seems likely to slide off 
as the year progresses. 


is downward, 


Third Quarter Operations 


The trade periodicals seldom present 
estimates of over-all forward mill loads 
either for a given steel producing dis- 
trict or for the country as a whole. 
Nonetheless, it is possible to form some 
impression on these matters by (1) 
analyzing the reports for various pro- 
ducts in a particular district in the light 
of that area’s capacity by shape and 
form, and (2) assigning to each district 
a weight reflecting its share of national 
ingot capacity. Such analysis suggests 
that third quarter mill loads, although 
likely to be lighter than at present, will 
prove reasonably favorable. 

Barring major steel or coal strikes, 
therefore, the outlook is that, after al- 
lowance is made for the now customary 
seasonal cut in operations resulting 
from hot weather and Summer vaca- 


| tions, mill output will be satisfactory 


over this period. The actual rate of 
production will no doubt undergo some 
In July 1948, for example, the 
seasonal factor, in conjunction with a 


decline. 


| short coal stoppage, caused operations 





| to fall to 88.8 per cent—s5.2 points below 


the June 1948 level—despite the huge 
backlogs existing at that time. 
During the height of the vacation 


| period, seasonally unadjusted weekly 


rates of a magnitude even less than 
this—75 to 80 per cent—would in effect 
reflect operations not far from present 
levels. The rate seems unlikely to fall 
below this range during any part of the 
third quarter. 

There is marked divergence of opin- 
ion concerning fourth quarter pros- 
pects. One group of analysts, attributing 
current slackness in forward business 
primarily to adjustment of consumers’ 
steel stocks to lower rates of use, ex- 
pectations of steel price cuts, and in 
some cases temporary lulls in final 
product demand, expect that a pickup 
in domestic demand and the recent re- 
laxation of export controls will yield 
sufficient bookings to permit opera- 


(Continued on page 40) 

















new photocopy paper 


You save dollars with your 
present contact photocopy 
machine and developing 
set-up. Kodagraph Contact 
Paper—created by Kodak spe- 
cifically for photocopying — 
makes the job easier, surer. 





It’s fast, yet convenient to You get sparkling photocopies... 

handle. It has wide latitude photocopies that are easier to read . . . that 
in exposure and development. And its great uniformity — equal or exceed the quality of your originals. 
from sheet to sheet, package to package— permits high- Every detail is reproduced sharp and clear... 
speed production . . . with- in dense photographic 
out intermittent time-outs blacks, clean whites. 
for product-wasting trial- Superior results—trace- 
and-error testing. able to an entirely new 


high-contrast emulsion. 


Kodag raph Contact Paper 


3 big advantages . . . you'll agree, 
and you can realize them today in your own office, 
with your present set-up. 

Order a package of low-cost Kodagraph Contact 
Paper soon . . . try it with your letters, charts, 
reports, records . . . and see for yourself! 

Write today for the free new booklet, “The Big 
New Plus.” It tells the whole story! 










Mail coupon for FREE booklet 

You get long-lasting photocopies 9 PU | irae: 
... durable photocopies that will not curl, 
turn yellow, or otherwise deteriorate. That’s 
because of the new high-quality paper base 
made by Kodak in its own paper mill to rigid 
standards of strength and purity. Another 
important contribution to photocopying that 
assures increased protection . . . increased 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send “The Big New Plus”— your 
booklet about Kodagraph Contact Paper and 
the other papers in the Kodagraph Line. I have 

) contact printing (1) direct process (] blueprint equipment. 

















convenience. Name 
Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY cna 
Industrial Photographic Division sili 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Street 
City 
State 








“Kodak” is a trade-mark, 
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MAKING WELDED 
7081NG 


the easy YODER way 


Yoder electric resistance-weld Tube 
Mills make pipe and tubing in sizes 
from 14” to 36” dia. For monthly 
requirements upwards of 500,000 
feet, they offer a rare combination 
of lowest first cost with lowest oper- 
ating and maintenance cost. One 
operator with a helper can produce 
up to 50,000 feet per day, in sizes 
up to 3” diameter. 


Weld strength, accuracy in size, 
thickness and roundness meet 
requirements for most purposes, 
including boiler tubes, conduit, auto 
axle housings, chrome plating, etc. 
Simplicity of operation and easy, 
positive controls distinguish Yoder 
mills. Get the facts—send for 64- 
page book of information on physical 
properties of product, weld strength, 
costs, operating speeds, labor and 
skill required, training of operators, 
maintenance, end uses, etc. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5531 Walworth Ave. * Cleveland 2, Ohio 





COLD FORMING 


YODER 


SLITTING AND 
TUBE MILL MACHINERY 
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tions to average go per cent of January, 
1948, capacity at the close of 1949. 

At the other extreme, some observers 
foresee persistence of the downtrend in 
over-all demand for steel-using pro- 
ducts and a continued decline of output 
to a year-end level well below that now 
prevailing—perhaps only 60 to 65 per 
cent of capacity. 


Output High 


In either case, the actual rate would 
be roughly two points below the figures 
shown since the industry is increasing 
its capacity by about 2 million tons this 
year. Even on the more pessimistic 
view, however, mill loads would be 


| quite high by any pre-war standard. 


No one expects a repetition of the 
abrupt and precipitous decline in fur- 
nace operating rates—from 84 per cent 
in August to 25 per cent in December 
—that took place during the last half 
of 1937. 

The last major adjustment in the 
steel price level was made in the 
Summer of 1948, the unweighted price 
average for major carbon steel shapes 
rising about 18 per cent between mid- 
July and early September. Thereafter 
developments were roughly as follows. 
In mid-October, quotations on several 
items began to creep upward. 

This process went forward through 
the Winter months, the largest jumps 
occurring in January and early Feb- 
ruary. A reversal of movement, how- 
ever, took place in the forepart of 
March. Since that date the trend has 
been steadily downward. As of June 4, 
1949, one trade journal’s unweighted 
price composite for finished carbon 
steel was about 5.1 per cent below the 
peak average prevailing in early Febru- 
ary. 

To date, the declines have not been 
due to competitive cuts in major pro- 
ducers’ base price levels, but reflect 
merely widespread fringe adjustments 
to developing demand-supply condi- 
tions—primarily shaving of premium 
quotations by non-integrated, semi-in- 
tegrated, and a few integrated mills, 
and cuts in galvanized products that 
follow more or less automatically re- 
ductions in the price of zinc. 

The basic price structure remains 
firm. In fact, galvanized shapes apart, 
prices for virtually all volume carbon 
steel items appear at present (June 8) 
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to approximate fourth quarter 1948 
levels; and the latest available weighted 
carbon steel price composites range only 
25 cents to 70 cents a ton below their 
previous 1949 peaks. 

Forward price trends will depend 
largely upon the upshot of the impend- 
ing wage negotiations and develop- 
ments on the steel demand side. At 
this writing there is good reason to 
think that steel scrap prices will not 
fall much below current levels even 
should steel operations decline as much 
as 15 to 20 per cent. 

Irrespective of these factors, how- 
ever, it is believed that some cuts will 
be made in several product classes. 
Among such, the following merit spe- 
cific mention: electrical sheets and strip; 
stainless steel shapes; cold-rolled carbon 
strip, especially in narrow widths; 
some merchant bar and standard struc- 
tural sections; and some sizes and speci- 
fications of carbon steel plate. 


Profits 


It has been possible to obtain first 
quarter 1949 profits figures for com- 
panies that as a group control about 
8s per cent of our crude steel capacity. 
The following table compares the net 
earnings of these concerns during this 
period with their profits for the com- 
parable quarters of 1947 and 1948 and 
for the fourth quarter of 1948. 


PERIOD EARNINGS 
Firstsuarter, 1047)... 0:0kc'000 $1 10,906,000 
First GQUStUT, IGAD. «2 6sicvccees 99,150,520 
Fourth quarter, 1948.......... 178,033,637 
First quatter, 1049. .......6.6 169,600,625 


With one exception, the relation- 
ships between these figures are about 
what one would expect in view of the 
price-cost-rate of operations patterns 
prevailing during the respective quar- 
ters. The indicated decline between the 
closing quarter of 1948 and the first 
quarter of 1949, however, appears 
rather surprising in the light of other 
data for these periods. 

As shown previously, ingot output 
for the first quarter was about 2 per 
cent above the fourth quarter level. 
The weighted carbon steel price com- 
posite was virtually the same as in the 
fourth quarter. Wage rates did not 
undergo any change throughout the 
whole six months. First quarter prices 
of steel scrap, the most important pur- 
chased raw material, averaged 10 to 15 


per cent below those prevailing in the 
fourth quarter. Despite gradual weak- 
ening in alloy steel demand, the inter- 
quarterly shifts in total steel product 
mix do not seem to have been such as 
to cause a significant reduction in profit 
per unit of sales. And one cannot find 
evidence of any developments (such 
as resumption of freight absorption) 
that might have brought mill nets be- 
low quoted prices. 

Presumably the answer must be 
sought in extraneous factors—a slump 
in non-steel sales perhaps, or the ap- 
parent decrease in the product-ingot 
ratio, or accounting procedures that 
might operate regularly to lower first 
quarter (or raise unduly final quarter) 
figures. 

Whatever may have been the ex- 
planation of the first quarter figure, 
it is thought that a decline therefrom 
will occur during the third and fourth 
quarters of this year. As said above, 
the consensus seems to be that operation 
of first-line capacity is certain to slide 
off during this period. Furthermore, 
some observers believe that wage costs 
will rise or average product prices will 
fall. Further major declines in raw 
material prices do not appear to be in 
prospect. Any secular rise in produc- 
tive efficiency or withdrawal of standby 
equipment hitherto operated at a loss 
cannot provide more than a minor 
counterweight to these influences. 





BACKLOGS 


(Continued from page 25) 


cess of actual need, with the expecta- 
tion that suppliers would arbitrarily re- 
duce the size of these orders. Orders for 
identical items were placed simultane- 
ously in several sources of supply in the 
hope that at least a portion of each 
order would be delivered and that 
actual requirements could be obtained 
in the aggregate in this piecemeal man- 
ner. 

It is impossible to estimate the 
mountainous duplication of advance 
orders which followed at all levels of 
industry and trade, but in this process, 
many manufacturers were able to 
point to order backlogs equivalent to 
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N ew! e ea machine to 
count currency accurately, 
automatically... fast! 


Counting currency by hand is tedious, 
time-taking and costly. Counting currency 
with a Tickometer is quick, efficient! 

The new model Tickometer handles 
more than eight hundred bills or coupons a 
minute ...counts five times faster than 
any manual method ... imprints dates or 
codes at the same time...records both 
full and partial runs. 

Already in use in hundreds of banks, 
street railways and department stores...the 
PB Tickometer can save time and trouble 
wherever cash or coupons are counted. 

For full details and illustrated booklet; 
send in coupon below .. . today! 


Pitney-Bowes 


TICKOMETER 


Counting and Imprinting Machine 


Prtrney-BowEs, INc. 
1582 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 
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Firm 
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City 
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TO OPERATE 


more efficiently... 


PLAN AHEAD 


intelligently... 


@. Do you need more operating cash 
to achieve greater efficiency? 


A. This book tells how our Commercial 
Financing Plan provides substantially 
more cash than is available from usual 
sources. 


@. Do you need a continuing line of 
credit to plan for the future? 


A. This book explains how our Plan con- 
tinues in force year after year . . . elimi- 
nates renewals, calls, periodic clean-up of 
obligations. 








> Get this TIMELY Book! 


It also tells how our method of charging 
only for money actually used from day to 
day keeps your cost reasonable . . 
why our operation is quick, simple, auto- 
matic . . . gives facts to show that our 
Commercial Financing Plan is confidential 
... that there is absolutely no interference 
with management or control. 


. shows 


For complete information about this 
modern, liberal, flexible financial arrange- 
ment, phone or write the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit Corporation office listed 
below for a copy of “HOW TO HAVE AN 
ADEQUATE AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
OPERATING CASH." 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 


Los Angeles14 ® San Franciscoé ® 


Portland 5, Ore.. 


. and more than 300 other 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10 












0,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MO- 
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from six months to two years future 
sales. 

If, at that time, business could look 
with satisfaction to advance bookings 
as an index of future activity, it could 
also point to a prodigious amount of 
waste and inefficiency in the process. 
The amount of time lost in travelling 
for business purposes was enormous in 
1947 and even well into 1948. Abusive 
practises such as tie-in sales and fav- 
oritism among customers were com- 
mon. Perhaps the cost to future sales 
represented by the loss of customer 
good-will during this period will never 
be measured. 


Short Supplies—Long Memories 


There is, for example, the case of the 
wholesaler of paper who, during this 
period, was accepting orders from 
established customers four and five 
months in advance. By the time the 
wholesaler received deliveries, prices 
had gone up. This wholesaler would 
frequently transfer carloads to other 
customers who had placed orders at a 
later date and at a higher price. 

Eventually, the original customers 
who had been left high and dry at a 
time of urgent need discovered what 
was going on. If their supplies were 
then short, their memories were long. 
At present the business of this whole- 
saler has declined precipitously. Half 
of the sales staff has resigned because 
of inability to book business, and the 
balancing of sales income against ex- 
penses has become a serious problem. 

It is well known that in some indus- 
tries customers frequently were forced 
to accept unwanted extras and poor 
quality merchandise in order to obtain 
immediate deliveries. For these 
reasons in themselves cancellations be- 
came common as supply and demand 
came into balance. 

Against the stability of firm commit- 
ments which is characteristic of heavy 


| industry, there are many lines of busi- 


ness activity in which cancellation is 
a rather ordinary practise—so frequent, 
in fact, that it is the rate of cancella- 
tions which makes news in the trade. 

In the furniture industry, for ex- 
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accountant: My books are balanced faster, BILLING CLERK: 
And I know they’re all shipshape; 
‘To prove my entries accurate, 


I have the printed tape! 


PAYROLL cLERK: | love that 10-key touch control, STATISTICIAN: 
So fast, so sure, so easy; 
I get the payrolls out so quick, 


The boss nicknamed me “Breezy”! 


Remember, only the Printing Calculator 
divides automatically, multiplies, adds, 
lists and subtracts, and prints the proof 
on the tape. So your modest investment 
really buys two fine machines in one—a 
calculator that prints and a high speed 


electric adding machine. 














I do the work of two machines 
On this one calculator; 
Its automatic features make 


Invoice production greater! 


With no reruns to prove our work, 
There’s not a moment lost; 
My staff has doubled output, 


And cut down office cost! 


As the quartet above has learned, printed 
proof provides increased profits. For the 
whole cost-cutting story for your com- 
pany, call our local representative, or 
write for free booklet to Remington Rand 
Inc., Dept. DR-6, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


the new Remungion Rand automatic Printing Calculator 
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cator; then you'll see that these parchment 
paper “plates” are tops for reproducing an 
extensive variety of duplicates. Handle them 
as easily as any piece of paper! Run them 
through typewriters, tabulators, teletypes, 
adding, billing, bookkeeping and addressing 
machines. File them away for reruns; add 
progressive data anytime. Erase on them 
without risk of messy-looking changes. Ready 
for instant use. No waiting, no wasted paper, 
before clean impressions. Made in standard 
sizes, and flat packs for duplicating contin- 
uous systems forms. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE COLITHO PLATE and 
brochure explaining versatile offset dupli- 
cating. Tell us what make offset duplicator 
you're using. Or use the 

coupon below. 
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Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
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ample, there seems to be little question 
but that present cancellations have ex- 
ceeded those of comparable periods in 
recent years. Only recently, it was 
reported that approximately 500 out of 
1,200 concerns interviewed clearly in- 
dicated that they were receiving siz- 
able cancellations on future orders. 
The fact is that in many industries an 
advance order is considered merely an 
option to buy, and the element of ob- 
ligation is subordinated, or sublimated 
entirely when prices begin to soften. 

Order backlogs can decline sharply 
where an element of consumer resis- 
tance comes into play following price 
weaknesses. During the month of 
April 1949, announcements appeared 
in the press quoting reductions in 
prices of 55 separate products and 
commodities. This record was sur- 
passed in May 1949, and does not in- 
clude fluctuations in major agricultural 
commodities. Although in most in- 
stances these reductions were moderate 
and were attributed almost entirely to 
manufacturing and production efh- 
ciency, buyers took their cue immedi- 
ately and adopted a “wait and see” 
attitude. 


Cautious Buying Prevails 


Retailers across the country have 
made no secret of the fact that their 
purchases are on a hand to mouth 
basis. In many lines, it is the opinion 
of manufacturers that retail stocks are 
now at the lowest possible level in re- 
lation to present volume. This is moot 
evidence as to the probable low-water 
mark of order backlogs in at least the 
consumer goods industries. 

In the general construction industry 
the term backlog usually applies to the 
amount of work under contract which 
is scheduled for future completion. 
General contractors identify such work 
by use of the term “Uncompleted 
Contracts.” To the general contractor 
possibility of cancellations of uncom- 
pleted contracts is highly remote since 
the builder who initiates such projects 
has already invested a considerable 
sum of money in plans and in the work 
partially completed. The “order back- 
log” of a general contractor is, there- 
fore, a figure worthy of a high degree 
of confidence. 

Analysis of the figures of seven of 
the largest manufacturers of heavy 
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equipment and machinery discloses 
that on December 31, 1948, these seven 
concerns had unfilled orders of $1.10 
billion as compared with $1.24 billion 
at the close of 1947. These concerns 
also reported sizable amounts of cur- 
rent bookings in the first quarter 
of 1949. 

The nature of the products which 
these concerns manufacture is such as 
to warrant some kind of contract agree- 
ment between customer and manufac- 
turer before the process of fabrication 
is started. On the other hand, none 
of the figures which was released as 
bookings indicated when fabrication 
would be started or, for that matter, 
whether or not there were cancellation 
possibilities on such bookings. 


Current Implications 


It is possible that the downward 
trend of 10 per cent in unfilled orders 
at the close of 1948 may have had some 
unfavorable connotation. Subsequent 
information, however, as reflected in 
quarterly reports in 1949 shows that 
the rate of bookings in the first quarter 
for most of these companies had ex- 
ceeded the bookings for the first quarter 
of 1948. In most cases, the 1949 sales 
up to March 31 were ahead of 1948 
for the same period. In cases such as 
these there is every reason to believe 
that high backlog figures denote an 
cptimistic trend even though the pos- 
sibility of some cancellations may exist. 

How shall we evaluate the prospects 
of the increasing number of companies 
or industries operating with low back- 
logs, without backlogs, or whose orders 
are subject to immediate cancellation? 

In the first place, there are many 
business men who are beginning to rec- 
ognize that a backlog is not necessarily 
a sign of strength and that it may even 
be an element of weakness. When it 
is difficult or impossible to assure 
prompt delivery someone suffers along 
the line, usually the customer. It is 
difficult for the customer to control in- 
ventory under these circumstances and 
to guard against price losses. Fre- 
quently prompt deliveries may be the 
difference between a good and a bad 
season. 

Two years ago a specialty toy manu- 
facturer was so flooded with orders that 
he was unable to make deliveries on 
time. On December 5 of that year the 
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stores which were promoting his item 
ran out of stock. They had already 
placed repeat orders, but did not re- 
ceive the deliveries until December 20. 
By that time, the money that would 
have been spent by customers for that 
particular toy had gone to the purchase 
of other items. 

Stores which received the late ship- 
ments were forced to sell them after 
Christmas at substantial mark-downs. 
These stores were exceedingly wary 
about ordering the same brand in 
quantity the following year and pressed 
the point that they reserved the right 
to reduce or cancel at least a portion 
of their orders without prior notice. 


Prompt Deliveries Expected 


Under competitive conditions 
prompt deliveries represent a part of 
the expected service. The customer 
knows that prompt delivery usually is 
accompanied by reasonable quality. In 
past years some customers accepted 
shoddy goods because no other alterna- 
tive existed. The fact that such con- 
ditions have changed contributes to 
the customer’s feeling of confidence 
inasmuch as both the buyer and seller 
realize that a shipment of inferior 
goods can be replaced promptly either 
by the seller or some other vendor. 

Prompt quality service is one of the 
features that distinguishes the efficient 
competitor from the inefficient in a 
balanced market. Realizing this basic 
fact managements already are begin- 
ning to point out that the effects of 
some evaporation in order backlogs 
may be distinctly salutary. Only re- 
cently a top executive in a meeting of 
manufacturers of a specialized type of 
heavy equipment, commenting upon a 
33 per cent reduction in the unfilled 
orders of the group, pointed out that, 
in his opinion, this trade is now in a 
position to get back to business and 
really deliver a quality service. 

There are several other advantages 
which are being recognized as backlogs 
go down or vanish completely. One 
distinct advantage is the possible reduc- 
tion in manufacturing costs. It is 
recognized for example, that steel 
production has reached a point where 
premium prices no longer are being 
levied in quarters outside the normal 
channels of distribution. It is esti- 
































































mated that during the past year manu- 
facturers of various finished steel prod- 
ucts spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars for “conversion steel” purchased 
at prices well above those quoted by 
regular suppliers who were unable to 
furnish the full requirements. 

Rapid deliveries make it possible to 
schedule smoother operations and less 
costly production. An example is the 
building industry. Two years ago 
delays in receiving material deliveries 
made it almost impossible to complete a 
house in less than three to four months. 
To-day a 30-day period is a fair average. 
At the present time, not only can 
builders put a finished home on the 
market more rapidly, but they can save 
substantially on building and financing 
charges. 


Further Cost Reductions 


In other industries savings are ap- 
pearing in reductions in costly overtime 
and in an increased capacity for giving 
greater attention to the maintenance 
and repair of machinery which was 
over-worked during the period when 
heavy backlogs were the rule. Com- 
petitive reality is also beginning to 
force many producers to replace inefh- 
cient or obsolete equipment and to 
make those plant improvements which 
are so necessary if costs of goods are to 
be kept in line with insistent demands 
of customers for lower prices. A man- 
ufacturer of air-conditioning reports a 
50 per cent rise in sales this year be- 
cause of the demand for this type of 
equipment by certain Southern textile 
operators who have found such equip- 
ment to be a means of increasing plant 
efficiency. 

Are backlogs, then, the medicinal 
remedy which, in itself, will allay the 
virus of anxiety? Do they of them- 
selves, serve as reliable indicators of 
what can be anticipated in the way of 
future business? If, in the majority of 
lines of industry, backlogs are extreme- 
ly low if not gone altogether, then a 
glance at current sales figures should 
prove interesting. 

Based upon the results for the first 
quarter of 1949, our total national sales 
and services are running at an annual 
rate which is 3.4 per cent below the 
rate for the last quarter of 1948, but 
4.3 per cent above the rate for the first 
quarter of 1948. 





An 
phil Pull 


THAT MAY PUT ALL BUSINESS 
ON THE DOWNGRADE! 


A, actual locomotive pulling a normal train of cars has quite a 
time of it making even a one percent grade. But the railroad in- 
dustry has a much steeper grade it is expected to climb—and the 
government stands there with an attitude that plainly says, “If you 
don’t make it, we'll have to step in and take over.” 


This is actually what is happening today. For, as the rail- 
roads pay their own way, local, state and national govern- 
ments seize upon them as a fruitful source of tax revenue 
—revenue which goes to subsidize airports, new high- 
ways for trucks and buses, new channels and canals for 
barge shipping. 

This can be interpreted not only as discrimination, but discrimi- 
nation of a dangerous kind. For, by official sanction, the strength 
of the railroads is thus being sapped to bolster their competition. If 
the railroads, burdened with all kinds of government imposed 
restrictions, do not make the grade—if they collapse as the result 
of conditions that are not of their own making—all America will 
pay the tragic penalty. 

This is a threat not just to the railroads, but to the Ameri- 
can public, the railway supplier, railroad employes, inves- 
tors, and management. Indeed, the threat of nationaliza- 
tion of so vital an industry is a threat to all free enterprise. 
It was to meet and combat this threat that the Federation 
for Railway Progress was organized —to bring together 
in a strong united front all the free elements whose well- 
being and progress are so closely linked to our railroads. 


With your support, the Federation can continue and enlarge the 
part it is taking in this crucial struggle—to put our railroads back 
on the level of real free enterprise and to drive the threat of national- 
ization from the path of progress. 


FEDERATION FOR 
RAILWAY PROGRESS 


Robert R. Young, Chairman Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., President 
PUBLIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Dorothy Draper Charles Edison Albert S. Goss 
William F. Halsey Allan P. Kirby Phillip F. LaFollette 
Clare Boothe Luce William C. MacMillen, Jr. M. Lincoln Schuster 


For detailed information of Federation activities and membership classifications address — 


1430 K Street N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Executive 7040 
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best adding machine buy! 


Find out which model Burroughs is right for your needs. 








Only $125 


plus applicable taxes 
for this 
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Then compare it with other adding machines at a com- 


parable price. You'll see why a Burroughs is your best 
buy. Call your local Burroughs office or write direct. 
Immediate delivery on most models. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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New York State, 1949 


Lists 50,000 New York State 
manufacturing and mining firms, 
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fied by principal product and 
New York City or upstate loca- 
tion . . . The cloth-bound book 
contains more than 800 pages. 
A limited number of copies are 
being offered for sale. Copies 
will be delivered shortly —as the 
books come off the presses. Ear- 
ly orders have priority. To re- 
serve your copy, mail check for 
$15 with your order to... 


NEW YORK STATE 
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THEY INSURE PEACE OF MIND 


When you are protected by 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can’t step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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FACILITIES 


(Continued from page 18) 


effect of this last mentioned trend is 
the well-publicized mass housing de- 
velopment project of Levittown, on 
Long Island, where 20,000 people, 
mostly young married couples just be- 
ginning to raise families, live in an 
area that was served by a rural school 
district’s three-room schoolhouse only 
two years ago. 

The United States Bureau of the 
Census reported recently that the 
number of children under five years of 
age in the United States reached a 
record high in 1948, and it has esti- 
mated that in 1958, 1959, and 1960 the 
nation’s schools will have to accom- 
modate about 10 million more children 
than were enrolled in 1947. It would 
appear that an adequate provision for 
the educational needs of this product 
of blessed events will require an ex- 
penditure for facilities alone of more 
than $1 billion a year. 

The nation’s street and highway 
system, as every motorist knows, has 
never been able to keep abreast of the 
constantly expanding needs of high- 
way users. With some notable excep- 
tions, the national highway system has 
lost ground relative to growing traffic 
in recent years, and deterioration dur- 
ing the war is necessitating large 
amounts of reconstruction. 

Several States have had surveys of 
their highway needs. California finds, 
for example, that its highway deficiency 
as of 1946, in terms of 1948 construction 
costs, is $1,415 million. Present con- 
struction expenditure for State, county, 
city, and local roads is running at the 
rate of over $1,500 million annually, 
and highway experts emphasize its 
inadequacy. 

Among other capital improvements 
of top ranking necessity are sewage dis- 
posal systems. Pollution of the nation’s 
streams, rivers, lakes, harbors, and 
beach areas has reached a state at which 
it is not only an esthetic offense, but 
a major economic liability and a serious 
menace to health. 

Estimates of the cost of bringing the 
situation under reasonable control run 
as high as $6 billion. Under the com- 
pulsory orders of State departments of 
health and other regulatory agencies, 
many major projects are getting under 
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way or have been delayed only until 
the advent of more favorable construc- 
tion conditions such as the present de- 
flationary trend is producing. 

If the public housing legislation now 
pending in Congress is adopted, it 
could add directly as much as $1.5 bil- 
lion a year for several years to the value 
of local public construction and, indi- 
rectly, measurable amounts for the 
public facilities required for the new 
housing. With the inclusion of the 
public housing program, expenditures 
for State and local capital improve- 
ments could easily reach $4 billion or 
more annually in immediate future 
years—a not inconsiderable contribu- 
tion to the activity of the construction 
and related industries. 


Ability to Finance Facilites 


The over-all cost of carrying out a 
public construction program of the 
magnitude that appears to be indicated 
necessarily raises some apprehensions 
as to its relation to State and municipal 
fiscal capacity. It may be noted, for 
example, that gross State and local 
public debt, which, according to the 
United States Bureau of the Census, 
had declined from a peak of $20.2 bil- 
lion on June 30, 1940, to $15.9 billion 
on June 30, 1946, had again risen to 
$18.6 billion on June 30, 1948. A new 
high by June 30, 1949, is a reasonable 
prospect. 

For various reasons which will be 
cited, however, it should be possible to 
finance the program without bank- 
rupting State and local governments 
if there is careful planning and a fair 
degree of intergovernmental co-opera- 
tion. The financing, of course, will not 
be entirely painless to the taxpayers. 

The State-local public debt load, in 
the first place, is a somewhat less oner- 
ous burden on the taxpayers than the 
gross figures appear to indicate. More 
than one-third, $6.5 billion, on June 
30, 1948, represented debt incurred for 
public service enterprises, most of 
which are entirely or largely self-sup- 
porting. 

The United States Bureau of the 
Census, reporting on the 1947 fiscal 
operations of the 322 water-supply 
systems and 258 other undertakings 
owned and operated by the 397 cities 
over 25,000 population in 1940, dis- 
closed that in the aggregate, if New 
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York City’s rapid transit system is ex- 
cluded, they made a net contribution 
to city general revenues. The gross 
debt on June 30, 1948, furthermore, was 
offset to the extent of $2.3 billion by 
the assets of sinking funds. 

The amount of debt, it should be em- 
phasized, will not rise in proportion to 
the amount of new borrowing, for pres- 
ent debt is being amortized at the rate 
of about $1 billion annually. Much of 
the debt which is being retired, more- 
over, carries a high rate of interest, 
while its replacement carries a low rate. 
The effect on debt service charges of 
this transition is very marked. 

To illustrate, again using the valu- 
able figures of the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census, interest payments 
on State and local public debt in 1932 
totalled $840 million, while in 1943, 
when the debt was nearly as large, in- 
terest payments were down to $534 mil- 
lion. The low rates of interest at which 
State and municipal bonds can be sold 
thus serve in some degree as an offset 
to a rise in debt above earlier peaks. 


Cost of Increased Borrowing 


In contrast to the 4 and 5 per cent 
rates that were common for municipal 
bonds in the 1920’s, The Daily Bond 
Buyer’s index of yield for twenty rep- 
resentative twenty-year municipal 
bonds has ranged from 2.10 to 2.16 per 
cent in recent weeks. With the ad- 
vantage of Federal income tax exemp- 
tion, and the probability of continuing 
high income tax rates, it seems likely 
that even a considerably increased vol- 
ume of State and municipal borrowing 
could find a market at not greatly 
above present interest rates. 

The distribution of State and local 
debt is also a factor of some signifi- 
cance. The State debt, although it 
reached a new peak of $3.7 billion in 
1948 as the result of large veterans’ 
bonus bond issues, is so distributed as 
to be a rather inconsequential burden 
in most States. The median, net, tax- 
supported State debt in 1948 was only 
$11.10 per capita and represented only 
0.99 per cent of income payments to 
individuals in 1947. Only two States, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, had net debt 
ratios of over 5 per cent, while fourteen 
had no, or virtually no, net debt. Quite 
obviously, therefore, most of the States 
could add very substantially to their 


debt loads without making them un- 
duly burdensome. 

The bulk of the debt is concentrated 
in urban areas, but is so distributed 
among municipalities and their over- 
lapping counties, school districts, and 
special districts that composite figures 
are needed to determine the local public 
debt load of any given community. To 
ascertain the tax-supported debt situa- 
tion, a compilation has been made of 
the composite, or over-all, net debts in 
1948, in comparison with 1940, for the 
xation’s 200 largest cities (according to 
their 1940 ranking). By way of ex- 
planation, each composite figure in- 
cludes the net debt of the city itself and 
the city’s proportionate share of the 
net debts of the overlapping units of 
local government. 


Debt Load Below Pre-War 


The net figures have been computed 
by deducting from the gross all general 
sinking funds and all public enterprise 
debt to the extent that it is self-support- 
ing. The following table compares, 
for 1948 and 1940 on a per capita basis, 
the median over-all net debts of these 
cities, by population groups with 1948 
populations estimated, and in relation 
to the estimated full value of taxable 
property. 


MEDIAN OVER-ALL NET DEBTS 
200 LARGEST CITIES 


1948 and 1940 


PoPpULATION PER Ratio to EstiMATED 
Groups Capita Fut TaxaBLe VaALur 
thousands dollars per cent 
1948 1940 1948 1940 
Over 500 106.24 137.29 6.4 8.4 
250 to. §00.. 113.73 102.17 6.4 7.6 
100 to 250. 60.09 90.29 4.2 6.4 
50 to 100 70.54 86.39 4.0 6.1 
All 200 cities 71.77 94.35 45 6.4 


The urban tax-supported debt situa- 
tion thus disclosed indicates, in terms 
of previous experience, a wide margin 
of unused economic borrowing ca- 
pacity. On a per capita basis and in 
relation to taxable valuation, the net 
debt of the average urban community 
in 1948 was well below the level of 
1940. The over-ali net debts of one- 
half the 200 cities, as the median figures 
indicate, ranged downward from the 
relatively low figures of $71.77 per 
capita and 4.5 per cent of estimated full 
taxable value, while the debt ratios of 
only 14 exceeded 10 per cent—a ratio 
which in the past has generally proved 
to be a safe boundary line. 

It is true that a minority of muni- 
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PROTECTED PROPERTIES | 


FOR INVESTMENT 


ENGINEERING 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Like so many commercial and industrial concerns 
today, Gerber Products Company, nationally known 
makers of baby foods, selected Wlomalic Sprinkler 
investment protection for their modern plant in Oak- 
land, California. Their choice as you'll understand 
from the following, was a wise one; for in addition 
| to safeguarding the lives of some 600 valued em- 
| Ployees, Wiloimilid’ Gorinklor’ protection is remarkable 
| from an investment point of view. The sprinkler in- 
! stallation in this case allowed for immediate insur- 
ance premium reductions of $24,000.00 annually... 
savings which will amortize the cost of protection in 
about 4% years, following which annual dividends 
will continue to accumulate. 

This particular illustration is not unusual, for de- 
pending upon the risk, insurance savings of upward 
to 90% may be realized through the installation of 
ilomalic Sprinkler protection. It’s good reason 
why thousands of business executives throughout 
the country specify multi-value fire protection with 
Wiloméalié’ Sprinkler , an important investment today... 


| perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 





| “AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
I YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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Best new idea 


for getting the morning mail around the office—fast!...is the 
desk model MailOpener! . . . Good-looking, inexpensive, 
efficient, it snips a thread-like edge off any size envelope... 


eliminates slow hand slitting . .. saves so much time 
and trouble, no office can afford to be without it! 
Write for. illustrated booklet and free postal 


rate chart complete with all 
changes. . . today! 
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To locate South Afri- 
can outlets which want 
to distribute your prod- 
ucts, use the “South 
Africa Calling” section 
in “Dun’s Review” 
every second month 
(May, page 53; next 
section in the July 
number.) 
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cipalities, because of unduly restrictive 
legal borrowing and taxing limits, are 
unable to borrow to the extent that 
their economic resources would permit. 
It is also true that a smaller minority 
are genuinely handicapped because of 
excessive borrowing or poor debt ad- 
ministration in the past. But the great 
majority appear capable of undertak- 
ing rather extensive capital construc- 
tion and improvement programs fi- 
nanced by long-term borrowing. 


Borrowing Restrictions Eased 


Borrowing for public improvements, 
moreover, is no longer restricted to 
general obligation bonds for which the 
full faith and credit and taxing power 
of the obligor is pledged. For projects 
that can be made self-supporting 
through the imposition of service 
charges, the financing can be done in 
most States by means of revenue bonds 
which are secured only by the earnings 
of the undertaking, with the addition 
in some instances of a mortgage lien. 

The development of this method of 
capital financing, mainly within the 
past twenty years, by State agencies, 
municipalities, and specially created 
authorities and districts has provided 
a means of by-passing severe borrowing 
and taxing restrictions, and also of 
creating borrowing power for govern- 
mental units with poor general credit. 

Revenue bonds are being used for a 
widening variety of projects, including 
not only the conventional types of 
public service enterprises, but such un- 
dertakings as the expensive bridge and 
tunnel links of highway systems, ex- 
press highways, housing, university 
dormitories, air, marine, railway and 
motor terminals, and off-street parking 
facilities. Through the device of a ser- 
vice charge collected with water bills. 
they are being used effectively to fa- 
cilitate the construction of sewage dis- 
posal systems. These bonds have the 
advantage of being supported by user 
charges rather than general taxation, 
but an even greater advantage is the 
requirement that they impose for care- 
ful planning and nonpolitical admin- 
istration. 

A less favorable status with respect 
to borrowing capacity prevails in some 
school districts, particularly because 
very many of the nation’s more than 
100,000 school districts fall short of 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) Reports for 1948... 


A year of Progress and Results 
for an Oil-using World!.. 





IL SHORTAGE FEARS of a year ago have vanished. All around 

the world, oil resources are expanding. In doing their part to 
meet the rising needs for oil, this Company and its affiliates last year 
made the greatest efforts in their history. Here are some facts from this 
Company’s Annual Report to its more than 200,000 stockholders... 


1 TOTAL PRODUCTION AGAIN INCREASED. 
After setting new records in both 1946 
and 1947, this Company and affiliates in 
1948 increased crude oil production by 
8% over the year before. Output of crude 
oil by our domestic affiliates represented 
9% of the total crude produced in the 
U.S. Output of affiliates, world-wide, 
represented 14% of world production. 





More wells drilled than ever before. 
Proved reserves increased 


SEARCH FOR NEW OIL SOURCES SET 
recorbDs. More wells were drilled than 
ever before. Costs for this were a record 
$374,000,000 in 1948. Proved reserves in 
the earth at year’s end were at a new high. 





14 new Supertankers ordered, each nearly 
twice the size of wartime tankers 


3 EVEN GREATER COSTS FOR EXPANSION AND 
REPLACEMENT were again required to 
meet rising needs for oil. Jersey Standard 


and affiliates spent a record $529,415,000 
in 1948, even more than 1947’s invest- 
ment of 426 millions. For these needs and 
payment of dividends, money again was 
drawn from earnings, from borrowing, 
from sale of assets, and from further call 
on savings of past years. 


4 NEW FACILITIES RESULTED ALL OVER THE 
OIL-PRODUCING WORLD. In Venezuela, 
the world’s largest pipeline was completed. 
Fourteen new supertankers were ordered, 
each nearly twice the capacity of wartime 
tankers. At Montreal and Edmonton in 
Canada; at Billings, Montana; Linden, 
New Jersey; and Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
new refining facilities for more and better 
oil products went into service. At Amuay, 
Venezuela, a new 60,000 barrels per day 
refinery neared completion. 





New facilities like this modern refinery 
help increase oil supplies 


RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES CONTINUED 

EXCELLENT. Again there were no do- 
mestic strikes or work stoppages. At year’s 
end the gross investment in property, plant 
and equipment amounted to $26,600 for 
each of the 129,000 employees of Jersey 
and its affiliated companies. 


BOTH INCOME AND EXPENDITURES ROSE. 
As reported in the consolidated state- 
ment, total income of all companies was 
$3,332,187,000, an increase of 40% over 
1947. At the same time, costs were also 





up 40%. $1,386,248,000 was paid for 
crude oil and other supplies, $573,459,000 
paid to employees, $492,000,000 for other 
operating costs. Taxes of $268,000,000 
were paid. 


RECORD NET EARNINGS, LARGELY PLOUGHED 

BAcK. Consolidated net earnings totaled 
$365,605,000. Yet this total, plus affiliates’ 
earnings assignable to stockholders other 
than Jersey, plus all of the year’s deprecia- 
tion allowances was just about equal to 
the amount of money put back into the 
business to meet pressing needs for expan- 
sion and replacements. Stockholders of 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.) received 
dividends of $2.00 per share of the Com- 
pany’s stock, plus a stock dividend of two 
shares for each 40 shares held. 





For copies of the full report write 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


LTHOUGH world oil consump- 
tion for the year increased 6.5%, 
and U.S. consumption 5.6%... the 
need was met and more. Threatened 
shortages were averted. Proved re- 
serves in the earth are greater than 
ever before. New, modern facilities 
for meeting present and future needs 
are coming into operation through- 
out the world. Increasingly, human 
progress calls for more and more oil. 
In every way, the year 1948 was a 
year of progress and results for an 
oil-using world. 


The better you live, 
the more oil you use! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY ) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Between PRICE and COST 
in CARBON PAPERS! 


Your carbon paper purchases represent 2 


substantial expenditure. You may not do the 
buying but you are interested in performance 
cost, just as you’re interested in the perform- 
ance cost of the equipment and materials 
used in your factory. 
In carbon paper there is a difference between 
PRICE and COST. True cost is determined 
by wear and writing performance—lowest 
cost per copy—greatest number of copies 
over the life of the sheet. That's what all- 
purpose Marathon Carbon Paper gives you. 
Read these excerpts from letters from a cost- 
conscious executive: 
FEB, 21, 1949 
One of the girls in the office bas been 
keeping a record of how many copies she 
has. made on one sheet of your No, 7-40 
paper. She began using it on December 17 
jor single copy work; to date bas made 
152 legible copies. 
MAR. 8, 1949 
The sheet has made close to 200 copies 
and is still in use. From all indications it 
és still good for another 50 or so...» we 
are interested in seeing how much of a 
beating it will take. 


In your office tests will prove the wear re- 
Sistance and writing quality of 





CARBON PAPER 


for STANDARD, NOJSELESS & ELECTRIC 


TYPEWRITERS © ADDING, BILLING, 
BOOKKEEPING & TABULATING MACHINES 
PEN & PENCIL CARBON COPIES 


3 weights — CUT DOWN 

1 finish CARBON PAPER INVENTORY 
Ask your dealer for Marathon test sheets— 
or use the coupon below. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Main Office & Factory: 


Glen Cove. L. I.. N. Y. 
Dealers and Service Offices In All Principal Cities 
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Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. 1., N. Y. 


At no obligation please send test sheets on 
Marathon Carbon Paper. 
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Firm Seen ee 
Address. 

Your Title ; fae - Mes) 


Your Deafer’s Name. 

















' a period of seven years; and for hospi- 
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having a sufficiently sound economic 
and administrative basis to justify their 
independent existence. Some consoli- 
dation has been accomplished, but not 
nearly enough. Numerous small form- 
erly rural districts located in the path 
of large-scale, modest-type suburban 
residential development are not secur- 
ing sufficient taxable resources to fi- 
nance the rapid school construction 


which is called for. A few States are 
granting construction subsidies and 





Federal subsidies are proposed. But in 
conjunction with such aid the broaden- 
ing of local financial responsibility to 
a county-wide basis, as in Maryland 
and North Carolina, seems called for. 


Financing Without Borrowing 


By no means all of the prospective 
State and municipal construction work 
which has been outlined will be fi- 
nanced by borrowing. The State high- 
way program is largely on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, financed from highway 
revenues and Federal aid, though such 
important special projects as extension 
of the Pennsylvania Turnpike to Phila- 
delphia, express highways in New 
Jersey, and a number of large bridges 
have been, or are expected to be, fi- 
nanced by revenue bonds. 

Any acceleration of the general pro- 
gram, however, will call for general 
obligation borrowing, and several large 
State issues are under consideration. 
A considerable number of the States 
have been making appropriations from 
current revenues for capital improve- 
ments and some of them have sizeable 
capital improvement and related re- 
serve funds—for example, New York, 
$431 million; California, $381 million; 
North Carolina, $48 million; West Vir- 
ginia, $38 million; and Missouri, $27 
million at the close of their last fiscal 
years, or more recent dates. Pay-as- 
you-go and reserve fund financing of 
improvements by counties and muni- 
cipalities will be less general, but never- 
theless somewhat more extensive than 





in the past. 

Federa) aid for State and local public 
works is presently limited and on a 
matching basis. The main authoriza- 
tions include, for highways, $450 mil- 
lion annually for the fiscal years 1950 
and 1951; for airports, $500 million 
authorized in 1946 for distribution over 
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BU 7 are you trying to protect your 
cash, negotiable securities or other 
valuables from burglary in a square 
door safe primarily designed to 


if SO . . . Send for 
Mos)ler’s free book\et; 
“What You Should 
Know About Safes.”’ 


Write Dept. R. 


oe Mosler Safe « 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
Dealers in principal cities. Factories: Hamilton, O. 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
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22. well, I’d stake my birthright on anys 
thing that bears a name like “The Sham- 
rock.’’ And as though that werent 
enough, | find this wonderful hotel, with 
all its glamour and magnificence, places 
hospitality, home-style comfort, and serve 
ice first on its agenda. No, sir... no self- 
respecting son of Erin could turn down 
a welcome as warm as The Shamrock’s— 
which makes me a Shamrock patron every 
time I'm in Houston.” 

The incomparable Hildegarde will 
appear at The Shamrock starting 

June 23rd for a limited engagement. 


(Phe Shamrock 2 


A GLENN McCARTHY ENTERPRISE 













tals, $75 million a year for five years, 
authorized in 1946. 

Public housing is being encouraged 
to a limited extent in a few States by 
State subsidies, loans, and guarantees 
ot loca) housing ob)igations, but such 
construction on any very large scale 
apparently will depend on favorable 
action by Congress on pending legisla- 
tion. Any large-scale urban redevelop- 
ment through public acquisition, 
replanning, and arrangements for 
reconstruction of blighted areas also 
seems dependent on adoption of the 
urban redevelopment section of the na- 
tional housing bill, which provides, 
among other things, for Federal pay- 
ment of two-thirds of any loss incurred 
in the operation. 





Rising Cost of Government 


Turning from construction and its 
financing to other phases of State and 
municipal finance, it may be observed 
that while the cost of borrowed money 
has been declining, the cost of general 
government operations has risen stead- 
ily since the end of the war, with spe- 
cia) costs for deferred maintenance a 
contributing factor. It would appear, 
however, that in the nation’s cities gen- 
erally the cost of government has no 
more than followed the rise in popula- 
tion and cost of living. 

As an informative, though not neces- 
sarily conclusive, check on the trend, 





the budget appropriations of twelve Your salesmen can’t park on every prospect’s doorstep 


representative cities for general govern- every day in the week. What then happens when the decision to buy your 


ment, exclusive of debt service, have type of product comes up? Do prospective buyers immediately have all 


been compared for 1940 and 1949 by the information they need to give your product favorable consideration ? 
placing the appropriations om a per They do if your catalog is filed in Sweet’s. In Sweet’s File your catalog 
capita basis (with 1949 populations 
estimated) and adjusting 1949 appro- 
priations to 1940 dollars on the basis 
of the “Consumers’ Price Index” of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The cities used are Atlanta, Baltt- 
more, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Fort 


Worth, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New- averages less than 2¢ per page. : 
ark, New Haven, Philadelphia, and Wouldn’t you like to have a Sweet’s man give you the complete story? 
’ < ’ ,* 


is a “resident salesman.” It is kept constantly at the fingertips of your 
most important prospects—the organizations and individuals who rep- 
resent the bulk of buying power in your market. Sweet’s hand-picked 
distribution guarantees that. As a result, your catalog is used by more 
of the right men, right at the time they are ready to buy. Yet, the 
cost to you for catalog preparation, printing, distribution and filing, 


Portland, Oregon. 

In terms of 1940 dollars, the appropri- 
ations of nine of the twelve in 1949 are 
lower than in 1940 on a per capita basis 
in amounts ranging from $.49 to $11.13, 
while those of the remaining three are 
higher by from $3.33 to $4.56. The ag- CAT 2? OO SERV) CE 
gregate debt service appropriations 
(unadjusted) of the twelve cities for 
1949 are 12 per cent below 1949, al- | 





Puts your catalog into the buyer's hands when he’s ready to buy 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Like talking 
across your Desk! 


EXECUTONE Electronic Intercom gives 
you instant voice contact with any de- 
partment, no matter how distant. Press 
a button and talk—back comes the 
response, clear and distinct—it’s just 
like being in the same room! 


New efficiency with Executone 


Executone’s split-second voice contact 
gives you control of your entire organi- 
zation...knits all departments together 
in a compact, smooth-functioning unit. 
It saves time and steps for everybody, 
cuts costs, relieves 
switchboard con- 
gestion. Executone 
soon pays for itself 
by helping every- 
one get more work 
done faster! Un- 
conditionally guar- 
anteed. It will pay 
you to get all the 
facts—mail the 
coupon now! 


Lrecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 
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yj 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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though seven of them have been heavy 
recent borrowers. 

While the cost of municipal govern- 
ment seems not to have quite kept pace 
with the rising price trend, it is also 
unlikely to follow the downward trend 
in a period of deflation. Debt service 
and appropriations for pensions of em- 
ployees are fixed charges, with the 


former tending to move upward be- 


cause of new capital borrowing. Most | 


municipal services are essential and 


stable in character, with little oppor- | 
tunity for curtailment, and personnel | 


is mostly on a permanent civil service 
basis and not subject to much reduc- 
tion. Payrolls are not likely to be cut 
unless there should be a severe and 
protracted depression. 


Possible Cost Reductions 


Deflation does, of course, provide 
an opportunity for savings in the cost 
of materials and supplies, but this is a 
relatively minor item in over-all expen- 
ditures. Any reduction could easily be 
more than offset by a rise in welfare 
costs because of increased unemploy- 


| ment. With respect to the expenses of | 


State governments, the large responsi- 
bilities that all of the States have as- 
sumed for welfare and the commit- 
ments that many of them have made 
for school aid and local assistance pre- 
clude any material reduction. 

The stability of State and municipal 
revenues in a period of deflation is a 
consideration, finally, that cannot be 


ignored, although it is too complex to | 
cope with in summary form. Some of | 
the revenues which have become the | 
mainstay of the revenue systems of | 
many of the States—more particularly | 


the general sales and personal and cor- 
porate income taxes—are volatile in 
type, with their yields tending to fol- 
low the price level and the trend of 
business. 

It is fortunate, for this reason, that 
most of the States are fairly well forti- 
fied with surpluses. In the event of 
sharp deflation or protracted business 
depression, however, increases in State 
tax rates or the adoption of new taxes 
might prove unavoidable. 

Local governments, in the aggregate, 
still depend to a large degree on the 
general property tax, but it is neverthe- 
less decreasing in relative importance. 
The share of the general revenues of 
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VISIONAID is a H 
non-glare green tinted a 
paper that lessens clerical | 
fatigue because it decreases : 
eyestrain . . . makes office [ 
work more pleasant. 4 

Your office form printer % 
can get VISIONAID from 4 
nearby jobbers...at no extra / 


cost. Write for samples. 


f, A PRODUCT OF 
HAWTHORNE 
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KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








Air's suspended 


PENDAFLEX® 


hanging folders 


), Eliminate by-guess or 
> by-gosh filing that 
wastes your firm’s 
time and money:! 
Pendaflex folders hang 
firm and straight: 
never sag, slump or slip out of sight! Any 
Pendaflex folder can be found in an instant! 
Today! Empty your cabinet drawer, set in a 
Pendaflex frame, and hang Pendaflex folders 
from the frame. You'll see the results in 
100% filing efficiency! 


TODAY! Drop us @ card for coteleg end name of nearby deoler! 


FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Garden City, New York 








cities of 25,000 population and over 
provided by the property tax declined 
from 64.8 per cent in 1942 to 56.4 per 
cent in 1947, according to the United 
States Bureau of the Census, and this 
trend is continuing. A veritable revo- 
lution has been taking place in some 
municipal revenue systems, but it is 
far from universal in scope or uniform 
in character. 

To illustrate, while the city of Seattle 
secured only 31 per cent of its general 
revenues from property taxes in 1947, 
Philadelphia depended on this source 
for 50 per cent and Indianapolis for 
78 per cent. The change is occurring 
in two directions, and in accordance 
with somewhat conflicting theories as 
to how the financial needs of local gov- 
ernment may best be served. 


State Aid and New Taxes 


On the one hand, increased State 
aid is being relied on and, on the other 
hand, municipalities are being empow- 
ered to levy new kinds of taxes. Penn- 
sylvania took an extreme step in the 
latter direction in 1947, by authorizing 
local governments to levy almost any 
tax that the State was not using. Some 
States have developed the two methods 
in combination, while others have been 
rather oblivious to local requirements. 

These innovations in the financing 
of local government have both favor- 
able and questionable aspects. On the 
constructive side are the relief to prop- 
erty taxes although rather evidently 
overdone in some jurisdictions; the 
provision of badly needed revenues; 
the development, with the grant of 
new taxing power, of more local fiscal 
responsibility; and increased study of 
the prerequisites for strong local gov- 
ernment. 

Distinctly questionable are the en- 
trusting to small communities of the 
administration of types of taxes that 
are suitable only for broader jurisdic- 
tions and the increased dependence on 
the sharing of State taxes that have 
wide periodic variations in yield. 

All of this experimentation will 
prove infinitely valuable, however, if 
it leads eventually to some rational co- 
ordination, not only of State-local, but 
Federal-State-local revenue systems. 
Such revenue shrinkage as may be in- 
duced by deflation conceivably could 
accelerate action along these lines. 
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Month after Month— 
OZALID materials are UNIFORM! 


HIPMENT AFTER SHIPMENT, month 
after month, Ozalid materials are 


in balance! 


They are constant in printing speed, 


in reprint speed, in image color and 

















image density, and in dozens of other 
characteristics which give peak effi- 
ciency to an Ozalid operation. 


This uniformity means that the 
Ozalid operator’s time is spent in feed- 
ing material into the machine, rather 
than testing, retesting...then starting 
all over!...to learn the differing char- 
acteristics of each new package of sen- 





sitized material. 

In addition, Ozalid materials show 
scrupulously maintained superiority. 
Scientific tests on every batch of 
Ozalid materials assure an ideal bal- 
ance of physical strength, higher re- 
sistance to fading, covering power, and 
keeping qualities unmatched by any 


other diazo-sensitized materials. 





Ozalid’s continuous laboratory con- 
trol comes free with every package 
of Ozalid materials! And — Ozalid’s 
nationwide technical organization is 
ready to help you in any part of the 
country. 


NOTE TO NON-USERS OF OZALID: 


Do you know the story of Amer- 
ica’s Simplest Business System? 
Ozalid duplicates anything 
drawn, typed, or written in as 
little as 25 seconds! Ask for 
FREE booklet outlining the 
many ways in which Ozalid can 
save you time and dollars, Con- 
sult your classified directory or 
write to: 


OZALID JohnsonCity,N.Y.Dept. 39 
A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 


DON’T COPY!... USE OZALID! 
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prices are declining. Dollars permitted 
to rest in merchandise and supplies 
which may be marketable next Spring 
are long-term investments. It is wiser 
to get these dollars out and have them . 

Snaps on transmitter. Wt. 5 oz. 


earn profits. A look at the shelves of A Lifetime of service for $10. 


the wholesaler and the stock piles of i Request Liter. or Call MU. a 
the manufacturer shows that carry- L Coe NY. 


overs are not solely a problem of the oe Rane MMR wae Re: SS 
retailer. The accumulation of such — ae 








stocks will leave little room for carrying 
more profitable items. | 
The peddler of old knew that you G | P S T R A D | N G 


can’t do business from an empty wagon. AND 


To-day’s successful small business man ) 0 L D i N G C0 M PA N Y 


will give his inventory the attention it 
needs to assure its adequacy both from (Gips Handel- en Bellingsmij N. V.) 
Oranjestraat 9 


the standpoint of quantity and quality. 
THE HAGUE HOLLAND 


railway-sleepers and poles 
shipping and wood-preserving 
tar distilling and tar-products 
general merchants 


— Expenses—Every expense of the small 
_ business to-day is at a peak, whether it | 
‘ is for utilities, rent, stationery, or labor. 
Costs have a way of creeping up; in 
times of prosperity they leap! But they 
do not leap or even creep down unless 
management takes thoughtful action. 
Many a small business man may find 
















himself in a situation similar to that of THE ONLY 

Joe Robinson, worker. Joe has been ADIECTIVE 

doing very well and living easily on TO THE 
SUBSTANTIVES 


an income representing a wage up 50 
per cent from pre-war years plus Six £0. ‘6 ” 
ten hours weekly at overtime rates. TIE 

Suddenly his overtime is cancelled. So | and 


the Robinson family has to review | “SP ARP” 
every expense with the question, “Is | 
Prepared especially for men this expense necessary?” They have 
with a plant location prob- to cut out the unnecessaries and get 
lem, this study,‘ MANITOBA 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK 





IN THE 
DICTIONARY 

. . : . OF FASHION! 
PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY” their pleasures and satisfactions out of | satailin ik cues eid tele 
gives a factual, industrial and those expenditures which cannot be | Sticciihentais al thes anima 
economic picture of ee al eliminated. Jodenbreestraat 14 Amsterdam, Holland 
vantages to be found in Cable Address: DASLUCKY 
Manitoba, Canada’s central 


Regular and frequent review of ex- 

































province. penses is a part of sound business opera- | 
Suis walasble book gives you tions at all times, and particularly when HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPI] 
the facts on power, labor, mar- conditions are changing. Small busi- 
me ALL - arg ness has a flexibility which makes it H. ALBERT DE BARY ¢. C9. n.v. 
anectn manu . ‘ ss 
coraren Lactiiion. possible to achieve the goal of spend- MERCHANT-BANKERS 
cee Serene ee ing wisely. Unstudied curtailment of 
ree . ‘ ° 
YOU! Write today, on your expenditures is as unwise as careless AUTHORIZED FOREIGN 
4’ business letter- spending EXCHANGE BANK 
' AY head to Depart- ” 5° ek ; 
ment 118 Management skill is reflected in how 
22-49 ; 
money is spent as well as in how goods Co MPLETE 





»~ 
> gl | 
MANITOBA are bought and sold. BANKI NG SERVICE 
Records Business men in general, ns conbtections Wnt napoaT 
DEPARTMENT OF | and small business men in particular, AND EXPORT TRANSACTIONS 


simply do not like records. Many say 
INDUSTRY ano COMMERCE PY ; Sere CAPITAL AND RESERVES FL. 23 MILLIONS 
LEGISLATIVE BUILDING Records and inventory control and cost 
WINNIPEG - MANITOBA - CANADA | control are all right for the big opera- 








AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND -» HEERENGRACHT 450 
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The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 


YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. 


This is a paid advertisement. 





ANKER EMAILLEFABRIEKEN N. V., SOEST-HOLLAND, 
ENAMEL WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF KITCHEN GOODS AND 
HOLLOWWARE. Al QUALITY. “WHITE CAT’ BRAND. 


BERCKELMANS & NIJSSEN. JAN LUYKENSTRAAT 64, AMSTER- 
DAM. CABLE: UOTATION. IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, 
one AGENTS SPECIALIZED FOR COMPENSATION TRANS- 
IND, 
Cc. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen. Experters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings and hoops. 
DONOR TRADING COMPANY, P. O. Box 3001, Rotterdam-N. Whole- 
salers—importers—exporters of camping, sporting, shooting articles, 
cutlery, leatherware. 
GENERAL PAPER COMPANY—Amsterdam 
Singel 194, P. O. Box 220. Cable address: 
Paper and Board—export all over the world 
Annual turnover (1948) $6,000,000 
J.C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Viaardingen, Holland. Cables: Vandorp 
Vetteoordskade Vlaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891. 
Agents wanted. 
JAC. DEN DULK & ZONEN (Est. 
address: “Visch."” Salt and smoked herrings. Finest quality. 
G. HOOGERWERE, Vlaardingen (Holland). Cable address: Egooh. 
Salt herrings. Export to all countries since 1869. 
E. IUNIEUS, Baarn (Holland). Representative for Holland of Fran- 
color, Paris, and Etablissements Kuhlmann, Faris. 
INDUMEX TRADE CO., Spuistraat 210, Amsterdam. General im- 
porters—exporters, railway materials, iron, steel, industrial products, 
motors, machinery, medical furniture, etc. Representations wanted for 
tool machinery, electric and diesel motors. 
KAHA., N.V. BUTTON WORKS, HEERENGRACHT 20, AMSTERDAM. 
BUTTONS AND BUCKLES. 
KALKER NORDEN, Prof. Tulpstraat 6, Amsterdam. Established 1850, 
Telegraphic address: Kalmord Amsterdam (Tanner's Council Code). 


Gepacy 


1871), Scheveningen. Cable 


MERREM & LA PORTE, N. V., Amsterdam. ‘Technical office since 1870. 
General importers and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
technical goods. 

V. Ss. OHMSTEDE, PAULUS POTTERSTRAAT 4, AMSTERDAM. In- 
porters and distributors of tool machinery and sheet working machinery. 
Annual (1948) turnover $800,000. Seeks sole agencies for 1-A lathes, 
grinders, millers, presses, shears. Please quote prices and send 3 leaflets. 
H. ONKENHOUT, Keizersgracht 254, Amsterdam (Holland). Cable 
address: HAKON, Amsterdam. Importers and exporters non-ferrous 
metals, steels, tools, hardware, etc. 

N. V. OVERZEESCHE CULTUUR EN HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, 
P. O. Box 85, AMSTERDAM. Importers and exporters of coffee, spices, 
shells, cocaine, kapok, and other overseas products. 

OXYDE., N. V.. LEIDSCHEPLEIN, HIRSCH BUILDING, AMSTER- 
DAM. IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF ORR, IRON AND STEEL, 
NON-FERROUS METALS, CHEMICALS, RESIDUES SCRAP, ETC. 
J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, N. V., KUOVENIERS-BURGWAL 19, 
AMSTERDAM-C (HOLLAND). WHOLESALERS, EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF WOOLENS, COTTONS, SILKS, RAYON AND 
OTHER PIECE GOODS. 

“RENO” HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ N. V., Gebouw Hirsch, Amster- 
dam C. Established importers and distributors of radio components, 
receivers, electric householding appliances, motors, electric hand tools, 
refrigerators, etc., invite American manufacturers to send their offers 
on basis of exclusivity. 

ROBA Metallurgische Handelmaatschappij N. V. van Baerlestraat 76, 
Amsterdam (Holland). Cable address: ROBASCRAP. Wholesale 
dealers, importers and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
ore, chemicals—iron and steel, ferrous and non-ferrous metals scrap. 
SHOE MACHINERY, electric motors, tools and all articles for shoe- and 
leather-ind. Offers to T.A.B., P.O.B. 264, ’s Hertogenbosch, (Holland). 
WALDORP RADIO LTD., Leeghwaterstrat 120, The Hague, Holland. 
Manufacturers of electrotechnic housekeeping apparatus want to get 
into touch with factories in the United States which are interested 


Raw hides and skins. 
selling agents demanded. 


C. KORNAAT’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ. 
Export of salted and smoked herrings. 


Viaardingen, (Holland). 


KWANTEN. P. O. Box 205, ’s-Hertogenbosch (Holland). 


Shoe-dressings, Athlete’s Footpowder. 


Import, Export and Commission. 


First class 
Established 1773, 


Chemicals, 


in co-operation for the manufacture in Holland. 

VAN DER WOUDE & FABISCH, Amsterdam, Rokin 30. 
iron and steel, light railway material, non-ferrous metals. 
to represent American mills or first class exporters. 
ZWIJSEN & CO's Trading Co.; IJselstraat 7, ROTTERDAM. 
Importers and Wholesalers. 


Wholesalers 
Wants 


Steel 
Cable: “Favourite.” 





tor, but I don’t need them.” They ig- 
nore the, fact that, by and large, the 
highly successful small operator is the 
one who has kept adequate records to 
show him what he has done, where he 
stands, and where he is going. 

Accountants and business counselors, 
who are called upon in an emergency 
to determine why a business is not suc- 
ceeding, report that again and again 
they find that the small business does 
not have adequate records to show how 
sick the patient really is, let alone to 
explain how it got that way and to in- 
dicate the road to recovery. 

The successful small operator of to- 
day and to-morrow is going to see that 
he is supplied with adequate expense, 
inventory, cost, and sales records to give 
him, regularly and frequently, the in- 
formation he needs to chart successful- 
ly his course in the immediate future. 
He is not going to be satisfied with 
once-a-year figures. 

Big business has learned that man- 
hours spent in compiling adequate 
records are productive hours; the small 
operator who has not learned that 
this is true for him will have to learn 
it. Businesses do not live to compile 
records, but adequate records, intelli- 
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gently appraised, go a long way in help- 


ing any business to live successfully. 
Service and Customer Relations—By 
and large, all small businesses are ser- 
vice businesses. It does not matter 
what lines they sell or products they 
make; the rendering of service to their 
customers is a major function. 


Service Often Overlooked 


Something has happened to the ser- 
vice attitude of many American busi- 
nesses in recent years. Housewives 
have said and continue to say “sales- 
people no longer sell . . . . they just 
wait on you;” retailers have said “I 
guess I am too little to mean much to 
the wholesaler now;” and wholesalers 
and manufacturers have said “my 
orders do not seem to be very impor- 
tant these days.” 

The shopper, whether he is a con- 
sumer, retailer, wholesaler, or manu- 
facturer, has really had to shop because 
so many business men have forgotten 
that service is an important part of 
what they sell. 

Some larger concerns in nearly every 
community and every line are attack- 
ing vigorously this problem of rebuild- 
ing in their staffs a genuine service atti- 
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tude and improving customer relations. 

The pace is being set and the small 
business man finds renewed competi- 
tion for his customers’ good-will and 
dollars. He knows he has made his 
money in the past from meeting the 
particular needs of his trade in a better 
manner than his larger competitors. 
His continued prosperity rests heavily 
on determining what his customers 
want, what he can do and sell better 
than others, and in providing service 
as well as merchandise. 

A small retailer the other day said 
that he is asking a sampling of his cus- 
tomers what they think of his store, 
merchandise, sales staff, and service; he 
hopes to get a great deal of guidance 
from these interviews. The chances 
are he also will get more satisfied cus- 
tomers, more sales, and a more attrac 
tive balance sheet as well. 

There is a reason one filling station 
does five times as much business as the 
station on the opposite corner; there is 
a reason we as consumers, retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers buy a 
given product from one source instead 
of the many others who have it avail- 
able. The reason usually is service. 

Credit Situation-——Changes in credit 














FLOOR 


MACHINES 


CLEAN PLACES OTHERS CAN’T 


Keep floors under low furniture and 
other equipment like new. Use a 
Corbin Floor Machine — its overall 
height is less than 1014 inches be- 
cause the motor is an actual part of 
the machine rather than a separate 
unit. 


COST LESS TO OWN AND USE 


Corbin Floor Machines clean a 
greater floor area per hour because 
they’re easier on the operator. In- 
credibly low center of gravity and 
“low-centered balanced drive” mean 
new ease of operation, new floor- 
cleaning efficiency, 


The FLOOR MACHINE witha 
REVERSIBLE BRUSH 


Flick the handy switch and you re- 
verse direction of brush rotation, 
keeping bristles straight and clean 
longex, free from matting. Cuts oper- 
ator fatigue, too — eliminates con- 
stant single direction torque thrust. 


Write for Interesting 
FREE BULLETINS 
Models and accessories for every 
type of floor maintenance. Corbin 
Screw Division, The American 
Hardware Corporation, New Britain, 

Conn. 
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policies of suppliers and banks inevi- 
tably accompany periods of economic 
These serve to protect 
alike the seeker and grantor of credit 
and the business community. 

Credit policies to-day are getting 
tighter. Grantors of credit know the 
stamina and good health of small busi- 
ness in general. What they are seeking 
to learn is how their customers and 
prospective customers have managed 
and are managing their business *in 
these changing times. 

The small business in which man- 
agement skill is being exercised suc- 
cessfully will continue to find credit 
easy. 


GUIDE-POSTS 


(Continued from page 21) 


States. That ease represents our sixth 
freedom, freedom to engage in business 
activity on our individual responsi- 
bility, subject only to competition and 
to local, State, and Federal laws, and 
taxes. As war plants were closed in the 
Summer of 1944, many men and boys 
who were laid off in those plants re- 
turned home and opened garages, fill- 
ing stations, retail grocery stores, pho- 
tography studios, wholesale businesses, 
and industrial establishments. Then, 
as the streams of boys from the world- 
wide war fronts converged on our 
shores, many of them wanted to be 
their own bosses, to have their own 
businesses, and with their accumulated 
savings, and loans from friends and 
relatives, they opened plants, shops, and 
stores. As a result, from 1944 to the 
present time we have had the greatest 
surge in the number of new commer- 
cial and industrial business concerns 
we have ever had. 

In 1932 there were 2,076,580 active 
commercial and industrial business en- 
terprises listed in the July issue of the 
Dun & Brapstreet Reference Book. 
The number decreased to 1,960,701 in 
1933, expanded to 2,170,615 in 1941, 
then dropped to 1,855,033 in 1944. 
From that time to this, the trend has 
been upward, reaching an all-time high 
of 2,672,522 in May of this year. Here 
is a 20.8 per cent increase over the pre- 
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7 SAVE Executives 
TIME Who Hand- 


gz, SIGN CHECKS 


Hand signing checks is a chore. CHEXSIGNO 
check signer eliminates this tedious job allow- 
ing busy executives to do productive work. 
Accepted as ““World’s Safest Signature.” Signs 
up to 2000 checks per hour. Features: forgery- 
proof serrated signature; removable signature 
die, providing individual control; non-resetta- 
ble signature counter; safety locking 
device prevents unauthorized use. 
Manual or electric models. Ask for 
demonstration in your office. 
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The Table 
That Never 
Disappoints 


For mess halls, cafeterias, 
lunchrooms and all serving 
purposes. Address— 


THE Woni0e. COMPANY INC. 
ao CHURCH STREE COLFAX, |OWA__ 


Mn. Manufacturer 3 
ARE YOU SEEKING 
MORE BUSINESS? 


Write us to-day for a NEW technique- 
PURCHASING ADVISORY GUILD 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 






































e led 
SPEED shipments to your cus- 
tomers. Save $50 a month with Marsh 
Stencil Machines, Brushes, Inks! Elec- 
tric and Hand Operated machines cut 
V2”, %4",1” letters. For sample stencil, 
Shippers’ Handbook, prices, pin this 
to business letterhead with ‘ 
MARSH 
STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


62 Marsh Building + Belleville 111,0.S.A. 











vious all-time peak of 2,212,779 in 1929, 
and a 44.1 per cent increase since 1944. 

From 1941 to mid-1948, we had one 
of our greatest periods of economic 
prosperity. Over these years we had 
practically no involuntary unemploy- 
ment, a high level of corporate profits, 
a low level of business failures, and 
more than a twofold increase in dis- 
posable personal income. Until mid- 
1948 a sellers’ market prevailed and 
everything that could be produced was 
readily sold at a profit. Under these 
circumstances management became lax, 
inefficiencies crept into business opera- 
tions, and labor, with higher and higher 
wages, tended to produce less instead 
of more. 


Effective Policy Guides 











Newfoundland 


1497 « 1949 





On March 31, 1949, Newfound- 
land, long known as Britain’s 
“Oldest Colony”, became 
Canada’s tenth province. 










AND 


bo ag 
bance ane - 





land but politically 
joined to the “Oldest 
Colony”, now becomes 
part of the Province 
of Newfoundland. 





oO Branches of The Roval Bank of 
la are indicated by stars. 


The period of adjustment which we | 
are now going through is a period when | 


the policies of forward-looking, keen, 
hard-working management are again 
becoming effective. Are there any 
broad, simple, and effective financial 
guides which may be kept in mind 
by managements of commercial and in- 
dustrial concerns who are seeking a 
solution to business problems before 
they arise? Yes, there are several guides 
which should be kept constantly in 
mind and be made the keystone of 
effective financial operating policies 
along with the accepted long-range 
views of aggressiveness in sales and 
care of expense. These guides are the 
following: 

Current Liabilities—Don’t owe too 
much money at any time, and particu- 
larly during a period of economic ad- 
justment. The Rothschilds had a trite 
motto based on long experience. It still 
holds good: “Do not trust a man who 
owes too much.” The commercial or 
industrial business enterprise which has 
incurred too heavy liabilities for any 
purpose needs considered attention. 
The time comes when a liability must 
be paid. 

There are two guides to the size of 
current liabilities, and they supplement 
each other. 

The first is the relationship between 
current assets and current liabilities, 
and the other is the relationship be- 
tween current liabilities and tangible 
net worth, 

Tangible net worth is the sum of all 
outstanding preferred or preference 


Since 1895, The Royal Bank of Canada has 


been established in this historic Island. Our 
main branch in the capital has been doing 
business longer than any other branch outside 
the Canadian mainland. Today we operate 
three branches in St. John’s, five others in the 


Island and another at Goose Airport. 


The knowledge and business relationships 
built up during more than fifty years in New- 
foundland will be devoted to furthering trade 
not only between the ten provinces but with 


the United States and other countries. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
Head Office— Montreal 
New York Agency—68 William Street 


International banking through more than 700 branches 
throughout Canada’s ten provinces —in the West 
Indies, Central and South America; New York, 
London and Paris. Correspondents the world over. 


Assets exceed $2,222,000,000 
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The following Canadian firms seek 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: » Manu- 
facture your products in Canada... e Exchange 
manufacturing rights... 
complete production . . 


e Purchase parts to 
.e Import and distribute 
your goods...e Act as factory representatives... 
e Sell Canadian products to U. S. buyers... or 

. . e Render professional services. 
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NOTE: Inquiries as to rates for listings on this page should be addressed to Dun’s Review, 159 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; or any office of Dun & 


Bradstreet of Canada, Ltd. 








Accounting (Chartered Accountants) 
CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, 15 Wellington St. W., Toronto 1, Montreal, 
Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, Calgary & Vancouver. 
WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS, Chartered Accountants. 
(Est. 1895), 85 Richmond St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO., Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 
GRIFFITHS & GRIFFITHS, Chartered Accountants, 
Royal Bank Blidg., Vancouver, B. C. Tel. Tatiow 1161. 
GUNDERSON, STOKES, PEERS, WALTON & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 475 Howe, Vancouver, B. C. 
LAIRD, SPRAGUE & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
Curry Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

MASECAR, DeROCHE & McMILLAN, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, Winnipeg, Man. and 4 Albert St., Toronto, Ont. 
NASH & NASH, Chartered Accountants, 603 Tegler 
Building, Edmonton, Alta. and Grande Prairie, Alta. 
NIGHTINGALE, HAYMAN & CO., Chart. Accoun- 
tants, Halifax, N. S., also Sydney & Yarmouth, N. S. 
ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK, 
372 Bay St., Toronto; 45 6th St., Chatham, Ont. 
P. S. ROSS & SONS, Montreal, 1, Que., Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and Saint John, N. B. 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHER- 
SON, Toronto, Kitchener and Galt, Ontario. 


Appraisers 
THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO., LTD., Mon- 
treal. Industries, Public Utilities, Etc. Pl. 5034. 


Architects 

BAROTT, MARSHALL, MONTGOMERY & MER- 
RETT, Architects, Canada Cement Bidg., Montreal. 
GREEN-BLANKSTEIN-RUSSELL AND ASSO- 
CIATES, Architects, Engineers, Time Building, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. Telephone 92288. 

McCARTER & NAIRNE, Architects & Structural 
Engrs., Vancouver, B. C. Building investment Counsel. 


Custom House Brokers, Etc. 
BLAIKLOCK BROS., LIMITED, 307 Common St., 
Montreal. Est. 1876. Customs-Brokers & Forwarders. 
SEABOARD BROKERS, Halifax, N. S. Shipping con- 
sultants, forwarders, distributors by Air, Land & Sea. 
THOMPSON- AHERN & CO., 40 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Ont. Custom House Brokers & Forwarders. Est. 1912. 


P. 0. Box Numbers indicated by (B XXX). 





Food Brokers, Importers, and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
W. H. ESCOTT CO., LTD., Winnipeg, Man. Groc- 
eries, hardware, drugs, etc. Cover all Canada. 
JACK FROST SALES LTD., (B10), Saint John, N. B. 
Grocery Brokers. Importers. Maritimes coverage. 
VINCENT BROKERAGE CO., Halifax, N. S. Sales 
Coverage, Food & Allied Lines, Maritimes. 4 Branches. 


Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical 
and Household Appliances 

HICKMAN TYE HARDWARE CO., LTD., Victoria, 
B. C. Whol. hdwe., elec. gds. Br. whse, Vancouver. 
FRED C. MYERS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. Wholesale 
hardware, electrical appliances. 14 Travellers. 
SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO., Toronto. Paint 
& Hardware Specialties. Complete Can. distribution. 
WOODS WESTERN LTD., Calgary. Business estab- 
lished 16 years. Interested in any line sold to gen- 
eral trade, chiefly hardware lines. 


Industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, Toronto and 
Montreal. Manufacturers’ representatives, selling in 
bulk to Industry and Pharmaceutical Manufacturers. 


Investments 
WALKER & WORSLEY, LTD., Vancouver. Apart- 
ments, ranches, resorts, homes, mortgages, insur- 
ance, securities, deposit boxes. 


Legal 
CAMPBELL, MURRAY & CAMPBELL, Barristers & 
Solicitors, Hall Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 
DAVISON & GODWIN, Barristers & Solicitors, 436 
Barrington St., Halifax, Nova Scotia. Tel. 3-7201. 
DILTS, BAKER, LAIDLAW & SHEPARD, Barristers, 
etc., Huron & Erie Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. Tel. 93-416. 
FASKEN, ROBERTSON, AITCHISON, PICKUP & 
CALVIN. Barristers, etc., 36 Toronto St., Toronto 1. 
FENERTY, FENERTY & McGILLVRAY, Calgary, 
Alta. General Pratice, Oil and Corporation Law. 
GILCHRIST & LaMARSH & ASSOCIATES, Bar- 
risters, etc., Canada Bldg., Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
GOWLING, MacTAVISH, WATT, OSBORNE & HEN- 
DERSON, Barristers, etc., 56 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont. 
INCHES & HAZEN. Barristers & Solicitors. Royal 
Securities Bldg., Saint John, N. B. Tel. 3-2516. 
LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, etc., 460 
St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal, Que. La. 7277. 


McMASTER, MONTGOMERY & CO., Barristers, 
Solicitors, etc., 902 Temple Bidg., Toronto 1, Ont. 
PEAT, McBRIDE, HICKEY & GREEN, Barristers 
and Solicitors. 6 James St., South, Hamilton, Ont. 


Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and 
Heating, Paints 
BELL & MORRIS, LTD., Calgary, Alta. Plumbing & 
Heating materials, Windmills & Pumps. 
VICTORIA TILE & BRICK SUPPLY CO, LTD., Van- 
couver, B. C. Want exclusive building ‘supply lines. 


Machinery, Metal Products, 
Farm Equipment 
CROSSMAN MACHINERY CO. LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Dists. of Mech., Elec. & Trans. Equip. (Est. 1911.) 
VANCOUVER IRON WORKS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Mfrs. of boilers, pressure vessels, steel pipe, welded 
plate work, general engineering. 
WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS CO. LTD., New West- 
minster, B. C. Est. 1874. Exch. Mfg. Rts. Gen. Machy. 


Manufacturers Agents (General) 
BARNEY ADLER & SONS, INC., 1260 University 
St., Montreal. Est. Canada-wide connections Jewelry 
& Giftware trades. Seek, Mfrs. only, exclusive lines 
silverware, pewterware. Original designs. 
MacKELVIES LIMITED, Winnipeg. Seek agencies 
grocery, drug, light hardware, novelty, toy lines. 
Covering Western Canada. 

JOHN H. PATERSON, 1121 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal. Fl. cov’gs, hhold furngs. & hdwe. mfrs. only. 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto. 45 
salesmen cover drug and grocery trade all Canada. 
SHANAHAN’S LIMITED, Vancouver. Also Calgary 
and Winnipeg. Seek Building Supplies, Food Prod- 
ucts and Chemicals for Western Canada. 

W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal. 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhold tools. 


Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 


J.C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., Toronto. Can pro- 
vide Canada-wide distribution, advertising novelties 
of all kinds; gifts, premiums for every occasion. 


Textiles, House Furnishings, Apparel 


BUCKWOLD’S LTD., Saskatoon. Importers, Dis- 
tributors, textiles, work clothing, hosiery. 








business is available. 





29,569 PRESIDENTS 


There are 29,569 company presidents reached by Dun’s Review each month. A name-by-name analysis 
shows that they are the heads of active companies throughout industry and business. In addition within 
an average total edition of 84,666, there are 16,785 Owners, Partners, and Chairmen; 2,920 Vice-Presidents; 
2,479 Treasurers; 3,313 Secretaries, etc. Detailed breakdown of circulation by titles, type and size of 
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stocks (if any) and outstanding com- 
mon stocks, surplus, and undivided 
profits, less any intangible item in the 
assets, such as good-will, trade-marks, 
patents, copyrights, leaseholds, mailing 
lists, treasury stock, organization ex- 
penses, and underwriting discounts and 
expenses. 


A Practical Standard 


Over the past forty years or so there 
has come about the recognition of a 
practical standard of current assets to 
current liabilities, known as the “two 
for one” current ratio for industrial and 
commercial business concerns. That is, 
that current assets should be twice as 
large as the current liabilities. It is a 
healthy standard open to variations for 
temporary periods under unusual or 
normal seasonal peaks. Few business 
concerns with a current ratio of “two 
for one” or better have become finan- 
cially embarrassed unless they were 
carrying a large amount of past-due 
receivables, or an inventory vulnerable 
to rapid and heavy price fluctuation. 

The second guide is the relationship 
between the current liabilities and the 
tangible net worth of a business. Ex- 
perience in the analysis of the financial 
condition of many, many thousands of 
commercial and industrial business con- 
cerns in all lines, in good times and in 
poor, has indicated that rarely should 
the management of a concern with a 
tangible net worth of $50,000 or more 
incur current liabilities in excess of 
three-quarters of its tangible net worth. 
At this point, the funds of creditors 
which are currently being used in the 
business are beginning to approximate 
the investments of the owners. 

Fixed Assets—Keep the minimum 
amount possible invested in fixed as- 
sets. That is, in real estate, buildings, 
machinery, equipment, tools, furniture, 
and fixtures. Funds once invested in 
fixed assets are rarely available to meet 
current liabilities. As a general rule, 
manufacturing concerns have a greater 
proportion of their capital funds in 
fixed assets than do retailers, and re- 
tailers a greater proportion than whole- 
salers. Managements of successful 
commercial and industrial business 
concerns rarely allow the depreciated 
book value of all fixed assets to exceed 
three-quarters of the tangible net worth, 
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Serving Wisconsin River Valley 








How to relax...and hurry! 
RIDE //; e fy 
THE 
Going where you go is a great fleet of new 
Milwaukee Road Hiawaruas that are fa- 
mous for the smoothest and quietest of high 
speed rides. 

HIAWATHA equipment, the newest and 
finest on rails, includes such innovations 
as Skytop Lounge cars, radio-equipped 
Tip Top Tap cars, private-room sleepers 
and Luxurest coaches of new design. H. 


Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manage r, 
708 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


THE MiitwauKeEE 
ROAD Hiawathas are rolling 


9000 miles a day! 








Dept. 26, 
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Get our low prices on any quantity in which 
you may be interested. 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


(Subsidiary of Peerless Lithographing Co.) 
4305 W. DIVERSEY AVENUE 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 





JUNE 
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Black Ink 


in 100M Quantities 
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‘CARTWRIGHT - THERE M18T 
BE A MORE EFFICIENT 
WAY OF COMMANICATION/” 





* 
quent 
Present day business require- 
ments make it imperative that you 
talk instantly... give orders... get 
action and results with FLEXIFONE 


Intercom! 
You don’t have to wait for ey, 
operators ...or waste valu- 
able time with dials or buzzers. All 
you have to do is point your finger 
and talk with FLEXIFONE. 
Modern, functionally designed 


units to meet every requirement. Two 
station systems as low as $39.95. 


oPERADIo 
FLEAIFOWE 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 










FREE Pin to Your Letterhead 





OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
Dept. DR-69, St. Charles, ill. 


Please send me-free literature as checked: 
(CD FLEXIFONE Intercom Systems. 
CD Central Sound Control Systems. 
(0 Moke appointment to discuss our needs. 


Nome 





Address. 





City. State. 





y hove on intercom system it would be 


~ 
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and the smaller that proportion is, the 
better. 

Receivables—When a sale is made, 
unless for cash, it is merely the first 
step in a series before that particular 
transaction is completed. The mer- 
chandise must be shipped, and then 
the invoice must be collected. During 
periods when failures are increasing, 
past due accounts increase, and prob- 
lems of collection multiply. The av- 
erage collection period should be kept 
close to the net selling terms. That is, 
if net selling terms are 30 days, the 
average collection period based on sales 
should be no more than one-third great- 
er, that is, 4o days. If the net selling 
terms are 60 days, the average collec- 
tion period should be no greater than 
80 days. 


Collection Period Formula 


The average collection period is the 
number of days that the total of trade 
accounts and notes receivable (includ- 
ing assigned accounts and discounted 
notes, if any), less reserves for bad 
debts, represents when compared with 
the annual net credit sales. Formula— 
divide the annual net credit sales by 
365 days to obtain the average credit 
sales per day. Then divide the total 
of accounts and notes receivable (plus 
any discounted notes receivable) by the 
average credit sales per day to obtain 
the average collection period. 

Inventory—In the brief business re- 
action of 1921-1922, top-heavy invest- 
ments in fixed assets and falling 
wholesale commodity prices were the 
outstanding characteristics. During the 
downward trend in the years of the 
Great Depression from 1929 to 1932 
heavy liabilities and shrinking sales 
were the distinctive characteristics. 
During the depression years of 1932- 
1936 the problems of collections were 
widespread. The three guides to fi- 
nancial management which have been 
briefly described in the preceding para- 
graphs, are applicable to individual 
businesses, but the one guide which, 
above all others, has the greatest 
applicability to-day, has to do with 
inventories. 

During periods of rising commodity 
prices there is a tendency, often an un- 
conscious tendency on the part of man- 
agements to acquire and to hold greater 
inventories than are actually needed. 
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It seems to be the desire for a specula- 
tive gain. The time finally comes 
when commodity prices hit a peak and 
then begin to slide. When that time 
occurs, unexpected problems are cre- 
ated and they often become serious, 
real problems overnight. 


Effects of Changing Prices 


As prices move up, marginal con- 
cerns are able to earn unexpected 
profits by increasing selling prices of 
products already on hand. Conversely 
when prices move downward, marginal 
concerns find it necessary to reduce 
prices to meet competition, and in that 
process take losses which result in an 
increased number of slow paying ac- 
counts and of failures. A heavy, ex- 
cessive inventory is a handicap which 
results in heavy losses due to obsoles-- 
cence, changes in styles, perishability, 
and constant price fluctuation. Of the 
many studies of the reasons for busi- 
ness failures which have been made 
over the years, this inverse relationship 
between the level of wholesale com- 
modity prices and the number of fail- 
ures has always been strikingly in 
evidence. We are in such a period 
to-day, although the drop in wholesale 
prices from the peak in August 1948 
has been only 6.5 per cent. 

There is a great moral to operating 
managements in this relationship be- 
tween fluctuating wholesale commodity 
prices and failures. The most soundly 
operated business concerns are those 
which are operated on the minimum 
possible inventory at all times, and 
which under no condition acquire 
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larger inventories than are actually 
needed in the hope of obtaining a spec- 
ulative profit by a rise in prices. The 
outstandingly successful business man 
is he who is always prepared for the un- 
expected—and the unexpected takes 
place every day in business. 


Standards for Inventories 


Over the years business men have 
made it a practise, almost instinctively, 
of comparing their net sales to inven- 
tory as a guide to the healthy size of 
their inventories. In most lines of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity there 
is what might be called a normal re- 
lationship between those two items. 
The normal or natural relationship be- 
tween net sales and inventory varies 
from industry to industry. Standards 
for 42 lines of manufacturing, 23 of 
wholesaling, and 11 of retailing, based 
on 1947 figures, which are the latest 
available, and an average of the median 
ratios for the five years 1943-1947 ap- 
pear in the table on page 20. Relation- 
ships higher than those shown in this 
table represent better conditions. 

The relationship between net sales 
and inventory is only one standard to 
assist management in keeping inven- 
tories in line. If both net sales and 
inventories increase at the same rate, 
the relationship between these two 
items will remain the same. It is 
obvious that in such a condition, in- 
ventories may become excessive for a 
particular business enterprise. So, a 
second, and probably more valuable re- 
lationship has come into use in recent 
years to check the size of inventories. 
That relationship is the ratio of the in- 
ventory to the net working capital of 
a business. 

Extreme care should be exercised by 
the management of any manufacturing 
and wholesale business with a tangible 
net worth between $50,000 and$250,000 
when the inventory begins to approxi- 
mate three-quarters of the net working 
capital even though the ratio of net 
sales to inventory seems to be in satis- 
factory relationship. When the tan- 
gible net worth exceeds $250,000, the 
inventory should not exceed the net 
working capital. In a retail business 
with a tangible net worth in excess of 
$50,000, the inventory should be no 
greater than the net working capital. 

Most business men are skilled in the 
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HOW MUCH 
OF THE SHORTAGE 
WILL BE YOUR LOSS? 


Your Bond May Be LARGE Enough, 
But Will It Go BACK Far Enough? 


You discover a shortage created by one of 
your employees—an employee who started 
his dishonest acts long before you bonded 
him. You turn to your bond for reimburse- 
ment. Will it repay you for what was taken 
before you had the bond? The answer is 
“NO”, unless you had previously procured 
our Discovery Bond—the only bond that 
reimburses for loss caused by bonded 
employees regardless of when they caused 
the loss. 


... truly a “two-way” bond! 


Many concerns have found that by adding 
our Discovery Bond to their Blanket Bond, 
they have the ideal solution to their 
employee bonding problem. It gives em- 
ployers the “back” protection they need 

on employees hired long before they were 
bonded. They realize it can save them 
many thousands of dollars. Yet the premium 
for the Discovery Bond is no more than 
for the ordinary bond. 

Don’t wait until you discover a serious 
shortage that goes back too far for your 
present bond. Call our nearest agent or 
your own broker today and ask him to 
tell you about this all-inclusive protection. 


Bonded Honesty is the Best Policy 


RICAN SURETY GROUP 

~NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

“Dependable as America” 
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of strength! 


That’s the gas and electric business in 
this country! Turn page after page in 
our new review of the industry— 
“Utilities” —and you'll see why it’s a 
business that must always grow with 
our living standards, population— 
can’t even be hurt much by depres- 
sion because houses still have to be 
heated, meals cooked, rooms lighted. 

That’s why we think there’s so 
much interest in this industry now— 
why we feel you might want a copy of 
“Utilities” yourself. 


It starts with a brief history of 

2 gas and electricity, traces their 
tremendous growth since World War 
I. Then it focuses on electricity... 
cites facts and forces affecting cost 
trends, sales, production, outlook. 

There’s a clear explanation of the 
“peak load problem”—and how it’s 
solved ...a good look at government 
competition, the REA, and ¢heir in- 
fluence on the industry. 

Then the booklet does much the 
same thing for gas . . . stresses im- 
portant factors to consider . .. points 
up the startling expansion expected 
as natural resources are exploited. 
oe) It covers government regula- 

tions on returns, tells why the 
“death clause” of the Holding Com- 
pany Act often means new life—and 
shows by actual example how earn- 
ings on the common stock capitaliza- 
tion of a utility can easily run to well 
over 10%! 

The booklet ends with some general 
advice to investors. . . lists selected is- 
sues for four different objectives... 
and gives detailed reasons for choos- 
ing each issue. 

If you already own public utility 
securities, or have “just been waiting” 
for a sound opportunity to invest, we 
think you should read “Utilities’’. It 
tells a powerful story—and is yours 
for the asking. Just write— 


Department TN-42 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York '5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 











reduction of operating costs and ex- 
penses as shown in profit and loss state- 
ments. Unfortunately, not so many 
managements have the same feeling 
and skill in interpreting their balance 
sheets or in formulating and carrying 
out policies which will prevent unbal- 
anced situations from arising in their 
financial condition. A wider under- 
standing of the great significance of 
size of current liabilities, receivables, 
fixed assets, and inventories on the part 
of management, and the carrying out 
of policies which make it impossible 
for any one of these four items to get 
seriously out of line, will help im- 
mensely in keeping individual com- 
mercial and industrial business con- 
cerns sound during any period of eco- 
nomic adjustment to a new price level. 


WOOL 


(Continued from page 16) 


Spring of 1948, following the pattern 
set by sky-rocketing raw material and 
labor costs. In the Fall of 1948, when 
Spring 1949 prices were announced, 
only nominal advances were made in 
worsteds, none in woolens. Fall 1949 
prices, announced two months ago, 
generally held the levels of the previous 
season—despite increased raw wool and 
manufacturing costs. It has been, in 
effect, a drop in real price, although 
not in actual dollars and cents. 

The discontinuance of wartime and 
post-war practises of tie-in sales, of 
up-grading, and such has enabled the 
manufacturers of apparel to pass on 
some cost savings, modest though they 
have been, to retailer and consumer. 
That has been offset in part by the need 
for more patterns, more colors, more 
styles in to-day’s lines. In the war and 
post-war years, the mills had enjoyed 
long runs on relatively few numbers. 
The cutters, too, had offered a nar- 
rower selection than they must to-day. 

Now all mills are scrambling for 
business, hoping that Fall 1949 will off- 





set the poor Spring. Initial orders in- 
| dicate that woolen mills will enjoy a 

good Fall, but the worsted mills dur- 
| ing this first part of their Fall selling 














Adjustable . . . 

Maximum height 30 in. 

SWINGS AND RAISES 
@ Distinctively Decorative 
@ Completely Practical 

An authentic reproduction from $ 95 

a distinguished, original design, 

from tip of glass fount to large e 

metal base. .... In Green, 

Red, Yellow Glass. 

At leading Department and 

Furniture Stores, or write 


DUNHILL Mfg. & Dist. Corp. 
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BALANCED Drive pays off! A special 
Hansen feature, it insures faster, more 
accurate tacking with less effort. Labels 
shipments, speeds assembly. Portable any- 


where. Drives fast as you grip. 


Hansen Balanced-Drive Tackers and 
Staplers are made in 36 models for driving 
staples in 80 different widths and lengths. 
Now, with the “B.D.” design, they work 
with increased efficiency. 


HANSEN] A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 40 ILL 
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A truly great hotel main- 
taining the finest traditions 
of Continental Service! A 
minute from Grand Cen- 
tral & Airlines Terminal. 


Madison Ave. at 46th St. 
Frank L. Swadley, Gen'!, Manag 
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FIRE! 


% Got a letter, memo, report to 
get out? Fire away! 

Your Dictaphone TIME-MAS- 
TER’S ready in an instant to listen 
and record. Always ready to save 
you time and trouble. 





ORGET you ever had to buzz your secretary away from her 

other work. Forget all other methods—for here is dictation at 

its best: TIME-MASTER dictation! 
The TIME-MASTER is the only dictating machine that records on a 
tiny plastic Memobelt—the easiest medium of all to transcribe, mail 
or file. Only the TIME-MASTER and Memobelt give such uniformly 
clear recording. 

Here at last is a complete office dictating machine so compact 

that you can take it along on business trips. Just try a TIME-MASTER 
on your desk for a few days. It belongs there! 


Only the new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER offers you: 





e Uniformly clear recording and reproduction! 
e Easily mailable, fileable plastic belt records! 
e Streamlined design! All-metal sturdiness! 

e Uniform backspacing, rapid place finding! 

e Foolproof simplicity of operation! 

¢ Dictaphone dependability, nationwide service! 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Department B-39 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


[-] Please show me the new TIME-MASTER, 
C] Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictaton 








Street Address— ees. Sse, Se Be bes 


City & Zone ; State 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines (*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) .. pr 
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AMERICA’S PLAN 
FOR !MDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Offers Industry 
Room for 


* PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


* MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


Since space is the only 
known defense against pos- 
sible enemy aggression in 
the atomic age, dispersion 
of industry has been recom- 
mended as the best method 
of protecting America’s in- 
dustrial machinery. In Mis- 
sissippi industry has room 
to expand and grow with 
confidence. Besides protec- 
tion, Mississippi offers in- 
dustry many other valuable 
resources, including: 


® Access to the world’s largest 
reserves of natural gas and ade- 
quate power service. 


© A reservoir of intelligent rural 
labor, willing and able to work. 


For specific information concern- 
ing your requirements, write: 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 
& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capito! Building—Jackson, Mississippi 

















season are not too optimistic about the 
balance of this year. Customer resis- 
tance is high, and it centers on price— 
both in menswear and womenswear— 
despite the fact that neither retailers’ 
nor apparel manufacturers’ inventories 
are believed excessive. Both levels are 
operating with an abundance of cau- 
tion, their hesitancy centering on price. 

Our recent marketing surveys among 
apparel manufacturers have pointed up 
both “price” and “high manufacturing 
costs” as the chief problems of the ap- 
parel industries and, in turn, of the 
woolen and worsted industry. The ap- 
parel manufacturers recommend lower 
mark-ups all along the line. But, un- 
derlying the comments of many, there 
is a keen recognition of the need for 
price stability. They feel that too many 
retailers are holding back, despite their 
need for merchandise, in the hope that 
prices will continue to recede. 


Promotional Efforts Increase 


To-day the woolen and worsted in- 


dustries are exploring every possibility 





to promote their products. New fab- 
rics have been offered at lower prices, 
made possible by the use of slightly 
coarser yarns. Steps are being taken 
to offset the inroads of rayon and of 
rayon and wool blends in fields where 
wool traditionally has been supreme. 
Woolen groups are joining clothing 
manufacturers and retailers to promote 
the desirability of wool in the con- 
sumer’s mind. Patterns show more 
imagination, colors are brighter. Costs 
and profits are being pared. Every ef- 
fort is being made to get the industry 
back near the high production levels 
of 1947 and 1948. 

The prospects of this industry, though, 
are inevitably based on the prospects of 
the trades it serves—the apparel manu- 
facturers. Let’s look briefly at the posi- 


| tion of those trades at the close of 1948, 





and at their progress thus far in 1949. 


There are, in all, more than five thou- 
sand of the ten thousand apparel manu- 
facturers in the United States who use 
woolens and worsteds to some extent. 
The great bulk of the woolens and 
worsteds, though, are consumed by the 
1,800 manufacturers of coats, suits, and 
woolen sportswear—for women, girls, 
and children—and by the 1,500 manu- 


| facturers of men’s and boys’ tailored 
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clothing. They are the primary cus- 
tomers, taking a large measure of its 
$1.5 billion output in 1948. 


The Coat and Suit Trade 


This trade is currently the strongest 
of the major apparel industries. 1948 
was an excellent year. After a drop in 
volume in 1947, sales for 1948 bounced 
back to just about $1 billion. It was 
one of the industries which went 
through its post-war adjustments in 
late 1946 and in 1947. 

Last month we went out and talked 
with 25 of the largest coat and suit 
houses. Twenty-one had 1948 sales of 
over $1 million and four of them over 
$5 million. Ten have nationally ad- 
vertised brands. They should know 
the answers. Here are their thoughts: 

Spring Results—Eleven manufac- 
turers told us their Spring business ran 
ahead of Spring 1948, from slightly up 
to a 25 per cent gain. Seven estimated 
sales were about the same as 1948, while 
seven others experienced a decline in 
volume of up to 20 per cent. 

Fabric Purchases—None of these 
25 cutters had purchased more than 
50 per cent of his anticipated Fall piece 
goods needs. Thirteen said they -had 
bought less than 26 per cent of their 
estimated requirements, five had placed 
orders for from 26 per cent to 50 per 
cent. Asone manufacturer put it, “The 
mills will have to be ready for a big 
reorder business this season.” 

Fall Prices—Will be generally lower, 
according to these 25 manufacturers. 
Sixteen stated definitely that their 
wholesale selling range would be down 
10 to 15 per cent from last Fall. Eight 
plan to offer their lines at about the 
same price. The lower selling prices 
will be brought about by shaving their 
mark-ups, by cheaper raw material 
costs (particularly linings), and by 
greater manufacturing and operating 
efficiency. 

As a group the coat and suit cutters 
found the past Spring generally satis- 
factory. They are optimistic about the 
coming Fall season. But they are not 
letting their optimism run away with 
them. Almost without exception, they 
are proceeding cautiously. They be- 
lieve the business is there to be had, but 
they realize they have to work for it. 

The production of men’s and boys’ 
clothing was diverted for war purposes 


more than any other apparel industry. 
It came into the post-war years with in- 
ventories—both cutters and retailers— 
at an all-time low. 


Post-War Operations 


The industry produced at capacity 
throughout 1946 and 1947, and for the 
first nine months of 1948. Then con- 
sumer demand eased off. The reasons 
were clear—for two and one-half years 
manufacturers’ unit production had ex- 
ceeded retailers’ sales. As a result, re- 
tail inventories rose steadily. By Octo- 
ber of 1948 they were back at pre-war 
levels. Consumers found adequate 
stocks in all price ranges in all stores— 
and they were no longer in a hurry 
to buy. 

Despite the easing of demand in the 
last quarter of 1948, the manufacturing 
industry equalled its greatest year, that 
of 1947. Its volume was just about $1.5 
billion. 

For the past six months, though, the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry has 
been undergoing its post-war adjust- 
ment. In the three months through 
January 31, 1949, manufacturers’ pro- 
duction eased off, retailers’ unit inven- 
tories came down for the first time in 
more than two years, and retail unit 
sales were about 8 per cent below the 
same quarter of the previous year. And 
prices, too, have been receding slowly. 

All levels of the industry have oper- 
ated with extreme caution during these 
last six months. Because of the cur- 
tailed buying by retailers, both mills 
and cutters have of necessity reduced 
production. The Spring season—for 
both mills and cutters—has been poor. 





Whether the retailers of men’s clothing | 
will suffer equally, we won’t know un- 


til after June’s close. 


But one thing | 


seems clear—if business is good for the | 


balance of Spring, they won’t have the 
stocks to take advantage of it. 

That, then, is the current outlook of 
these two major apparel trades—trades 
which are the backbone of woolen and 
worsted apparel fabric distribution. 





In no sense can their outlook be con- 
sidered one of pessimism. Rather, it’s 
one of caution. Both trades came into 
1949 in an exceptionally sound financial 
condition. Their credit is strong, bank- 
ruptcies are infrequent. For the most 
part, they have been through their 








CLOSE this big gap 


in your operational dollar ! 





SEND for this free bookle-—WINGS OF BUSINESS—today. 
Read how Lamson Dispatch Tubes can cut your operating costs. 


LAMSON 
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4300 Lamson St. 
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A message to top management... Let us 
show you how Lamson Dispatch Tubes cut 
critical operational costs with savings that go 
on year after year. 


LAMSON Dispatch Tube Systern is a network of light 
metal tubes that connect any number of points over 
short or long distances. Air speeds carriers through 
these tubes at 30 feet a second! Papers always reach 
their destination intact and within a few seconds of 
dispatch. 


The advantages are obvious. Lamson Tubes eliminate 
messengers . . . they eliminate wasted steps of em- 
ployees and executives and minimize costly production 
delays by co-ordinating the flow of papers with pro- 
duction. 


Lamson Engineers will install Lamson Tubes in any 
building, old or new, at moderate cost. These Tubes 
pay for themselves in a short time . . . assure continued 
savings for years . . . with minimum maintenance. 


LAMSON CORPORATION 


Syrocuse 1, N.Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 





DISPATCH 
TUBES 
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Breaking par in your sales territory 


... With the New July 1949 State Edition 
of the Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book 
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Vi ~ Tre salésman who carries the neq Y 
 . Sily, 1949 State Edition of the Dun & Bradstreet A 











Refer@nce Book will be able to tee off on the sales 
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j » sprung up in the past six months as well as thousands 2 q q 







opportunities in his territory. The 56 State Editions... . 


, § 
f there’s one for every state and the larger metropolitan 


ial 


areas, list the names of new concerns that have : 


vw 


f i] 
‘ie if 


®, 4 of outlets recently affected by changes ey 
AiPower. This handy 5 x 7 inch sales planning tool will’ _ 


*, | =. 


‘help your salesman decide 
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_ where to go, whom to see, p 





how much to bell. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. ~ @ 
NO. GN, ce ce 


P. O. Box 803 
Church Street Annex 
New York 8, N. Y. 






ey 





Gentlemen: 


Send us State Pocket Edition Reference Books checked below. It is understood that the books are loaned at the rate shown 
below for our exclusive use as subscribers. 


PGROMG.<s.00008 = . Without Chicago. 14 Ce ee 8 Pennsylvania...... 18 
a i Chicago........ 12 Nebraska........ 10 Without Philadelphia 16 
a Pe 12 MOVER s's\c.s'0.00-06% 8 Philadelphia..... 11 
Arkansas......... ; ie TE Te | New Hampshire.... 8 Rhode Island...... 8 
California........ Ss AMIDES 5 6a e0:0.:5:607 1 New Jersey....... 14 South Carolina..... 10 
Colorado........ Kentucky......... 11 New Mexico....... 8 South Dakota...... 8 
Connecticut Louisiana s sic\s5.< 2's 10 New York Tennessee......-- 1 
Delaware........ eae, PE I 8 Without N. Y. City. 16 POMBE 606: s:0 cis.9:0 0 a: 16 
Dist.of Columbia. . . Maryland......... 11 Greater N. Y. City.. 18 WD ddd siteis ese 8 
SOO ie. 6:9 5-010 Massachusetts. .... 14 North Carolina..... 11 VOCE s o.c6 ssn + 0« 8 
Georgia......... - Michigan......... 14 North Dakota...... 8 VIRQUNG o:0,0:0:0 010.000: 1] 
Hawaii Territory... - + Minnesota........ 12 ee ee 16 ae Washington....... 11 
MIN so. <.4:5:0'0.0:0 01 Mississippi. ....... 10 Oklahoma........ 11 West Virginia...... 10 
DIOS. ois ascceces PAMOUH 5 o:3'6:000:06 12 Oregon..... ree |) WiCONSHI es e550 12 

Wyoming........ 8 
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LOW 


plant operating 
COST 














is the keynote in 


A well balanced combination of factors 
contributes to stable, low-cost operations 


in a West Virginia factory location. See how 
these factors can be important to your 


business: 
2 are located within 500 miles of West 
Virginia’s geographical center. Fast, 
dependable transportation systems can 
move your products to these markets. 
«& produced in tremendous quantities 
in West Virginia and are available 
at lowest possible cost to West Virginia 
plants. Primary manufactured materials— 
steel, chemicals, glass—are available for 


fabrication as well as West Virginia’s coal, 
lumber, limestone, natural gas and other 


natural resources, 
supply in most West Virginia com- 


munities. Excellent plant sites are 


available at reasonable cost in all areas 
of the state. 


The nation’s greatest markets 


Raw materials and fuels are 


High quality labor is in good 


These favorable cost factors plus the assur- 
ance of community and governmental 
cooperation create a congenial atmosphere 
for new and expanding industry. Interested 
executives are invited to write for “A Hand- 
book of Facts About West Virginia and Its 
Industrial Opportunities.” Address: West 
Virginia Industrial and Publicity Com- 


mission, State Capitol, Room # 


Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
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post-war adjustment in consumer de- 
mand. They clearly realize that in the 
present year their post-war adjustment 
in prices must be effected. And they 
look to the woolen and worsted indus- 
try to help them overcome the con- 
stantly increasing consumer resistance 
to current prices. 

At the very start, it was pointed out 
that the woolen and worsted mills 
make up a stable, a staid, and a slowly 
changing industry. They have always 
proceeded on the premise that wool, 
as a fiber, has proven itself over the 
centuries. With few exceptions, the 
mills look upon themselves as but one 
step in the conversion of wool from the 
sheep’s back to the consumer’s back. 
They look to the grower, or the apparel 
manufacturers, or the retailers, to pro- 
mote their product. Their approach, 
so far as public acceptance is concerned, 
has almost been one of negation. 


Further Adjustments 


Yet it seems clear that the woolen 
and worsted industry must take the 
first step, not only in price adjustment 
if any is possible, but in the promo- 
tion of its fabrics. As in any industry 
of mill operation, it cannot stand a 
series of poor seasons. Idle mills are 
far more costly than those that run 
just to break even. Some marginal 
mills have already gone by the board, 
others have closed down temporarily. 
Some mills, formerly on a three shift 
basis, are now on two, on one, or even 
on part of one shift. 

The outlook of this basic industry, 
despite its many problems, is certainly 
not one of gloom. Its 1948 production 
was near peak levels. Its 1948 earnings 
were excellent. And now in 1949, 
with its menswear customers in the 
throes of falling demand, a good part 
of the slack has been taken up by its 
other major customers—the womens- 
wear houses. And those womenswear 
houses, with a satisfactory Spring back 
of them, anticipate a good Fall in 1949. 
In menswear, too, with retailers now 
reaching the point where they HAVE 
to buy, Fall 1949 should find that situa- 
tion eased. The woolen and worsted 
industry this Fall should again be in a 
position to move ahead. 

To-day, happily, many in the woolen 
and worsted industry are aware of the 
need for a new approach. Many are 
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2 
Irerease Profits 
tough 


CUTTIAG 
MAN HOURS 


N PLANTS from coast to coast 
many of them manufacturing products 
similar to yours— the faster, more 

accurate action of Denison’s famed 
MULTIPRESS is helping to slash job 
Operating time. Actual “job-proved” re- 
ports from these companies reveal amaz- 
ing production increases— how opera- 
tors have been able to more than double 
their output while reducing rejects to 
new lows! 


The wide acceptance of MULTIPRESS 
by industry stems from its many outstand- 
ing features, such as: fatigue-free opera- 
tion; closely controllable ram pressure 
and speed, and its many safety controls. 
So effective is this production wizard 
that unskilled operators frequently boost 
their output to such an extent that the 
cost of the MULTIPRESS can be amor- 
tized in a few short weeks. 


There’s a lot more that you will want 
to know about MULTIPRESS; specifi- 


cally how it — because of its wide 
adaptability — can readily be applied 
to your needs. Our Datalogs — actual 


user performance reports, some of which 
might apply to your operation — tell an 
eye-opening story. Your name on the 
coupon below, clipped to your letter- 
head, will bring by return mail this 
dollar-saving heading! 





LESS OPERATOR FATIGUE 
SHORTER DOWN -TIME 
FEWER REJECTS 
REDUCING DIE WEAR 
LOWER OPERATING COSTS 


SOPH SSE O SHE H EEE EEE EEE ‘ 


THE DENISON ENGINEERING CO. : 
1160-1225 Dublin Road ° 
Columbus 16, Ohio 

Please Rush "MULTIPRESS and How You 
Can Use It” co: 


Nome 


Company- 


Cee eeeeeeeseeee 


Address__ 


a: __.Zone____ State 


SOSH SSEEEE SESE SHEEESESEEESSE HEHE DEH ES® 











are 
you 


plant 
expansion? 


a manufacturer has dis 
covered, to his ae ate | 
profit, that his present plant 
not expensive 


Many 


Surprise 


needs r¢ destpn 
expansion. Efficient use of 
pace lowbl 
production potential 


can sometimes ¢ 


BE SURE—BEFORE YOU BUILD 


Ask yourself these questions: 


2) Do I really need expa 


t production s\ 


nsion? 


malate 


mut permit 


vuld | locate 


EBASCO can provide 
the answers 
In EBasco vou have a 
organizatlho q\ yped 
perience 


single 
with 
the speci 
LO answer t { 
ign your present plant 
or build a new one if you 
need it, We can equip it and 
t it into production. What 
we'll do any part or 
whole en Stay on 
to assist in training 
»> TUN your pliant 


tOnS to 


job ey 
your help 


r- details ibout (his team 
of several hundred engineer 
ind bus! iness consult 
write fo r booklet THE IN 
ae STOR Y OF OU rstipE Hep 


‘if send it to you promptly 


) PP YT of eo) 


SERVICES 
INCORPORATED cap 


ints 


ce 
*E88 consot 


Agoraisal - Budget - 
Design & Constraction - Financial - Industrial Relations 


Inspection & Expediting - \nserance & Ponsions 


Purchasing - ee Research - Sales & Marketing 
Systems & 


Methods - Taxes - Traftic 





sure 


that you need 





yo 


Business Studies - Consulting Engineering 


aware that it must be afhrmative, it 
must be positive. Whether in the de- 
cisions which must be made on prices, 
whether in the coming “battle of the 
fibers,” whatever the problem, some 
milfs are attacking them with vigor. 
For they realize that, in a nation where 
the average man buys only one suit in 
two years, in a nation where the ma- 
jority of men have yet to enjoy a tropi- 
cal worsted suit on Summer days, in a 
nation where too many women think 


of wool only in terms of Winter coats, 
their’s is a market which has not even 


| approached its saturation point. 
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| THE TAYLOR CHAIR COMPANY 
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You'll 
like 
this 
Chair 





4839-% 


»y Taylor 


Harmonious Styling . 
and Ultra Comfort, Too 


Try this chair at your own desk—it’s 
built for really Comfortable-Posture. 
Seat is soft foam rubber over springs. 
Has Taylor Exclusive Follow-Through 
back generously cushioned and contoured 
to fit the body. 


Here’s Comfort, so ask your 
Taylor dealer—or write factory 


BEDFORD, OHIO 











It’s easy 
to bind 


records 
in your 

own 
office 


Liberty Loose-Leaf 


Storage Binders 


Anyone can bind loose-leaf sheets 
quickly, neatly, permanently in 


Liberty Binders. No tools needed. 


just a push of the thumb on pat- 
ented, self-locking binding posts 
fastens sheets between steel-strong 
covers of Masonite Presdw 

FREE SAMPLE... 
Send the coupon with your letter- 


head for postpaid miniature sample 
Liberty Loose-Leaf Storage Binder, 


descriptive circular and valuable 
booklet, ““Manual of Record Stor- 


age Practice.” 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Dept. 811, 720 S$. Dearborn $t., Chicago §, Ill. 
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feave how fo lick these problems! 


DETERIORATING FLOORS 





This new booklet 


reveals CAUSE and CURE 


Here's 10 minutes of eye-opening reading . . . the actual story of a 
company president (we call him Mr. Higby) who flopped on the 
highly polished floors in his office, and wanted to know why. 


This fast-moving booklet follows 
Mr. Higby as he probes into the 
little-known subject of floor care. 
He asks (and you learn the an- 
swers to) questions you've prob- 
ably wondered about yourself: 
e why your floors need wax- 
ing so often 
e why they get slippery 
e how mutch floor-care really 
costs 
You'll find the explanations re- 
vealing . . . in some cases, star- 
tling. You'll also learn how the 
Legge System's personal engi- 
neering plan helps you maintain 
your floors scientifically with 
Non-Slip safety .. . and saves you 
money in the bargain! 


How to make floor dollars 
work harder 


Many executives learned how to 
slice overhead costs from an 
earlier version of Mr. Highy 
Learned About Floor Safety the 
Hard Way. This up-to-date edi- 
tion is even more informative... 
a complete executive handbook 
on the safe-and-sound care of 
floors. Now . . . before you spend 
another unnecessary floor dollar 
. - » send the coupon for your 
free, no-obligation copy. Walter 
G, Legge Company Inc., New 
York 17, N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal cities. 





JUST CLIP THIS COUPON TO 
YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 


LEGGE 





of Non “Slip Floor 


Maintenance 











JUNE 


| 
Walter G. Legge Co. Inc. 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free, no-obligation 
copy of your Mr. Higby book. 














Signed 

Title ~ 

Type of floor 

Area sq. ft. Daeg 
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1 the Berkshire 


2xid to have all the things 


should be heated by H. B. Smith 


the celebrated 


Marcel Breuer, 
architect, designed this house 
which its owners term “something 
more than perfect.” Perfection 
can be expected of an architect 
of Mr. Breuer’s calibre. 

It may not be mere coincidence 
that this new house is heated by 
an H. B. Smith boiler. Leading 
architects often specify them. And 
people who have the foresight and 
good taste to plan such a home 


for their own mode of living are 





Note the small boiler room — all the space 
needed to house the No. 24 Smith-Mills oil-fired 
boiler —located on the house level. A basement 
is not required. Benjamin L. Spivak, Htg. Eng. 
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usually quick to accept the con- 
venience, reliability and efficiency 
which an H. B. Smith boiler offers. 

However pleasant the Berk- 
shires may be, in any season, the 
choice of the right heating plant 
was of paramount importance to 
the family’s full enjoyment of 
their home. Radiant heating was 
a natural choice ... and here 
again the architect appreciated the 
merits of the H. B. Smith boiler, 
since no heating system is better 
than its boiler. 

If you would like to know more 
about the boiler which more and 
more architects and more and 
more owners of really fine homes 
are specifying, write today for 
literature and catalogs. The H. B. 
Smith Company, Inc., Westfield, 
Massachusetts. 


H. B. 2 , | 
CAST-IRON BOILERS 


Complete descriptions of this house can be found 
in February 1949 issues of House & Garden and 
Architectural Record. 
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Could you use him in your office 7 


The skillful pitcher would help you a lot—if baseball were 
your business. 

But, in any business, other skills are vital. 

That’s why we remind you, now and then, about the 
Comptometer operator. 

The Comptometer is an exceedingly fast adding-calcu- 
lating machine. A remarkable ease of operation is one of 
its many features. (Anybody —with a few minutes’ instruc- 
tion—can use the Comptometer.) But, naturally, only an 
experienced operator can reap the efficiency this lightning- 
fast machine is capable of. 





Throughout the world, 145 Company owned and oper- 
ated schools train thousands of Comptometer operators a 
year. When these men or women go into action, Compt- 
ometer Brand Adding-Calculating Machines conquer figure 
work with amazing speed. We invite you to investigate 
the economies that result, the man-hours saved, by the 
swift, accurate output this machine insures. Your nearest 
Comptometer representative will be glad to demonstrate. 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold exclusively 
by its Comptometer Division, 1722 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois, 


To cut office overhead, we recommend our Peg-Board Plan. Used with the 
Comptometer, this money-saving method (with dozens of accounting uses) 
makes original postings yield final results! 




















Satisfactory adding machine performance is 
eU-se-Saqabbal-Yoll oha. 1010108. 0-U Od Gm DI 24 ot HN EDY-Un3 00) ib Ar-bale! 
S} oe op 2 Dd bo V--> 4 of -9 0-9 aVol-Yo Mos -bac-} cat-bal—-Jabh oMbb aah ol bE-vo! 
by the name Allen-Wales is your assurance of 
obtaining all three of these essential factors. 


ALLEN & WALES 


ALLEN-WALES ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
: OF 

THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
eee YORK Q8, N.Y. 














